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The Seven Wise Men of Finance 





There never did ewist on this earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary rule how much currency is needed 
for the business of a great nation.—J ames A. GARFIELD. 





HIS is but a small part of the impossible task that will de- 
volve upon the members of the new Federal Reserve Board. 
Assuming that the Senate will confirm the nominations 

made by the President, the Board will be thus composed: 


Charles S. Hamlin, Boston (two years); Paul M. Warburg, 
New York (four years) ; Thomas D. Jones, Chicago (six years) ; 
W.P. G. Harding, Birmingham (eight years); A. C. Miller, San 
Francisco (ten years); William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, members ex-officio. 

Allowing for all the magie which from time immemorial has at- 
tached to the number seven, these gentlemen have undertaken a 
hard job. They will need all the support which the banks and the 
public can give. ‘This support should not he lacking, for it would 
be of vast benefit to banking, to general business, to everybody, 
could our banking and financial system be placed upon a solid 
and orderly basis. 

Crave misgivings exist in many minds as to the efficacy of the 
new law; but if given a fair trial, it can then be determined 
whether the law is practicable or not—-whether its defects, if there 
are any, can be cured by amendment, or whether the whole law 
wili have to be repealed and a new measure devised. 

If the law proves the great success its friends hope for, why 
shouid everybody not be satisfied ? 
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“HE composition of the Board does not represent the really 
great names in American banking, commerce or industry: yet 
it is a fair, average group of mer, combining banking experience 
and legal and economic knowledge. Three representatives from 
the Treasury Department will assure careful regard of adminis- 
trative details and due consideration of the public welfare. Mr. 
Warburg and Mr. Harding are able and experienced bankers— 
the first-named coming from a large city. and the latter from a 
smaller city. Thus it may be said that both metropolitan and coun- 
try banks are fairly represented by these two gentlemen. Mr. 
Jones is a lawyer, and his advice will no doubt be. of great service 
in considering the numerous and intricate legal questions that will 
arise in the course of inaugurating and administering the new law. 
Mr. Miller represents the economic side of the problem. 

Thus the Board is well-balanced, and perhaps it is just as well 
that the conspicuousiy great bankers and captains of industry have 
no place on the Board, for the Federal Reserve Act aimed, osten- 
sibly, to cut loose from such affiliations. 

The Federal Reserve Act will be set in motion by an Adminis- 
tration eager for its success and will have all the support that 
such tremendous official power can afford. The bankers of the 
country have also shown a disposition to coéperate with the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent possible. So that should the law not 
prove workable it will be due to inherent defects in the measure 
itself and not to lack of support from the Government, the banks 
aud the public generally. 


co 


OMiEDY of the high type has intruded itself into the making 

up of the new Federal Reserve Board. Up to a day or so 
prior to the time the latest names were announced, it was expected 
that Mr. E. C. Simmons of St. Louis would be one of the nomi- 
neces. Just about this time the name of Mr. Simmons appeared 
upon some letters setting forth the idea that the present pro- 
gramme of anti-trust legislation which the Administration seems 
bound on forcing through Congress was injurious to the business 
of the country. Then the name of Mr. Simmons was dropped. 
Mr. Simmons has stated, however, that his declination of mem- 
bership on the Federal Reserve Board antedated by at least one 
day his expression of views in regard to anti-trust legislation. 

Possibly, by that strange psychological influence which, accord- 
ing to high official authority, is now so potent, advance intimation 
was conveyed to Washington of the views which Mr. Simmons 
entertained. 
The expression of business men’s views on matters of legisla- 
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tion affecting business come dangerously near “conspiracy,” and 
such expressions are clearly incompatible with the “new freedom.” 

Mr. Simmons is a man of wide and eminently successful busi- 
ness experience, personally one of the most agreeable of men, and 
his appointment would have been received everywhere with intense 
satisfaction. The reasons he gave for declining the honor ten- 
dered him were advanced age and not very robust health. 


& 


"| BEN there is Mr. Jones of Chicago. He is a director of the 

International Harvester Company. Now, how could any- 
body reconcile such an appointment with the Administration’s 
desire to set credit free from the thralldom of big financial inter- 
ests? Wait a bit, and see. 

President Wilson shrewdly anticipated the criticisms that this 
appointment would arouse, and in the endeavor to forestall them 
he wrote a letter to Senator Owen, Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, explaining that Mr. Jones’ connection with 
the International Ilarvester Company was purely in the capacity 
of a reiormer. He held but a modest amount of the company’s 
stock and went on the board of directors to watch over the interests 
of the public and to see that the people were not gouged by a soul- 
less corporation. 

This explanation seemed plausible and would have been ac- 
cepted had it not been so speedily challenged by one with inside 
knowledge of the facts. 

The man who wickedly upset this beautiful story—which 
sounds like something from the Sunday school books—is George 
W. Perkins, a director and one of the organizers of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. He has issued a statement assever- 
ating that Mr. Jones has not essayed the role of a reformer in the 
board of directors of the International Harvester Company, but 
that he has been a participant in the establishment of the policy by 
which the company has been guided. Mr. Perkins asserts that 
this policy has been fair to emplovees and to the public. 

If this contention be true, and Mr. Jones is really not the re- 
former that President Wilson describes him to be, the conclusion 
one must inevitably reach is that big business itself lacks some if 
not all of the blackness with which it has been painted by over- 


zealous public officials. 
th 


HESE little occurrences, which we have faithfully and impar- 
tially chronicled, teach us te expect that when the gaiety of 
nations threatens to be temporarily eclipsed, comes some solemn 
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man, unduly weighted with the magnitude of the responsibility for 
the time being imposed upon him, and does something to restore 
our trust in the joyousness of the universe. 

To those versed in the abstruse ramifications of psychology 
we venture to address the inquiry if the happening of these events 
at a time when the mercury is going up is an effect related to an 
antecedent cause or merely one of those numerous coincidences 
which frequently lead mankind to make rash deductions / 





BANK MERGERS AND BANK DEPOSITORS 





HEN the managers of a bank, either under the pressure of 
necessity or from a deliberate conclusion that such a course 
is best, decide to merge their bank with some other institu- 

tion, the whole transaction is generally carried out without so much 
as saying “by your leave” to the depositors. 

And yet the depositors in any bank are a more important 
group than the officers, the directors or the shareholders. T hey 
not only vastly outnumber any one of these groups, but all of 
them put together. Furthermore, their stake in the bank from a 
moncy point of view is immensely greater than that of the officers, 
directors and shareholders. 

Of course, it will be said that the officers, being the responsible 
persons in charge, have the authority to arrange such mergers, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the directors and shareholders, and no 
doubt it will be claimed also that the interests of depositors are 
carefully considered. 

But in all this supposedly elaborate provision for the interests 
of depositors the depositor himself has no voice. It is his business 
to furnish a large part of the funds to run the banks, and the 
banks assume the right to do about as they please with the deposi- 
tor and his money. 

When a merger takes place, the depositor in the absorbed bank 
gets a neatly-printed notice telling him that the merger has been 
effected, and that he will be sure of the same attention to his re- 
quirements as heretofore. He even gets the assurance that he will 
find at the absorbing bank the same officers with whom he has 
been accustomed to deal. 

All this sounds well enough, but what are the realities? 

In the first place, when a merger occurs, the depositor finds 
often that he has been shifted to another neighborhood, probably 
less convenient to him; he is also brought into a new environment— 
possibly gorgeously furnished banking rooms instead of the modest 
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quarters where he had been in the habit of transacting his business 
and where he had come to feel thoroughly at home. He looks about 
for the familiar faces, and may find some of them, but somehow 
they do not wear the old cheerful and friendly look. It is not long 
until he discovers that the men with whom he formerly did busi- 
ness have been reduced to the performance of perfunctory duties, 
and their real power as factors in the bank’s management has 
disappeared. 

There are exceptions to the picture painted above, but it is gen- 
erally correct, for the officers of a bank that is absorbed rarely 
“cut much ice” in the management of the bank that takes them 
over. 

We repeat that there are but few shareholders in banks com- 
pared with the number of depositors, and that the amount of capi- 
ta] is insignificant contrasted with the deposits. Yet banks are 
liquidated, sold out, merged—-what you will—without asking the 
depositor’s consent or opinion in a matter which vitally concerns 
him. 

The bank examiner can really have very little knowledge as to 
the wishes of depositors in such matters. 

It is obvious that in many instances it would be impracticable 
to consult the wishes of the depositors, for such a- course would 
very likely tend to defeat any merger plans that might be con- 
templated or even imperil the continued existence of the bank by 
a sudden run upon it. 

Yet, when all is said, it seems anomalous that the depositor, 
who is really the backbone of the hanks, should be treated so 
brusquely in this matter. 





BANKING CONNECTIONS NOT EASILY SEVERED 





S the relations which individuals, corporations and firms sus- 
tain to their respective local banks are not ordinarily changed 
without good reason, so the relations that have been built up 

between banks and their correspondents are not to be given up 
lightly. In time a banker comes to sustain toward his patrons a 
relation hardly less close and confidential than that of the family 
lawyer, doctor or minister. To break off such an intimate and 
mutuaily beneficial relation without good cause does not accord 
with the usual course of things, and is, moreover, not profitable. 

The idea that the new Federal Reserve Act will seriously inter- 

fere with the banking connections which many so-called “country 
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banks” have established and long maintained has perhaps gained 
wider credence than the facts warrant. 

Some interesting observations on this important subject were 
made by Mr. Stoddard Jess, vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., in an address before the recent annual 
convention of the California Bankers Association. Mr. Jess said: 

“Until such time as the country banks have provided them- 
selves with a character of paper, acceptable to the Federal Reserve 
Banks for rediscounting, they will undoubtedly find it convenient 
to borrow of their city correspondents, as in the past, and realizing 
that the liberality shown by their city correspondents, in making 
them loans, will be proportionate to the balances carried, they will 
be inclined to carry as liberal balances as conditions will permit. 

“Again, the personal equation, existing between the country 
banker and his city correspondent to a degree that can hardly be 
expected to exist with the manager of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
is another potent reason why he will be disinclined to sever his exist- 
ing relations with his city correspondent.” 

For a long time at least the smaller banks will look upon the 
Federal Reserve Banks as strangers in the banking field, and there 
will probably be no hurry on the part of the numerous banks in 
each district to do business with them. It is a fair assumption, 
anyway, that the business done with the Federal Reserve Banks 
for a good while will be chiefly that which, under the law, cannot 
be done with other banks. 

The outleok for a continuance of long-established banking re- 
lations, even after the new law gets fairly into operation, seems to 
be hopeful. 





THE EXPORTATION OF GOLD 





OLD exports for the first half of the calendar year 1914 have 
been heavy, though there is no warrant for believing that 
when the figures are cast up at the end of the year they 

will show an unprecedented amount of net exports, or that the 
net movement will have been such as to excite concern, much less 
alarm. 

The reasons for the large outflow of gold are not far to seek. 
If the balance of paymerts (not of trade, as represented by move- 
ments of merchandise) which must be made by the United States 
on account of its European commerce cannot be discharged by 
the shipment of securities, then gold must go. There are, of 
course, some special reasons why gold has gone abroad in a heavy 
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stream during the first half of 1914. Modifications in our tariff 
have, for the time being at least, reduced exports and increased 
imports, thus making our European credit balance considerably 
less; a recession in business here has diminished the demand for 
money and credit; a large French loan has added to the demand 
for cash abroad; finally, the United States is a large producer of 
gold, with an abundant supply in the banks and the Treasury, and 
can very well spare the amount that has thus far gone abroad. 

But the loss of gold serves to call attention to a weak phase of 
our currency system. Gold is the only element in our currency 
supply that can be reduced, the volume of silver, “greenbacks” and 
(practically) of national bank notes being fixed at an invariable 
figure. The bank notes, based upon the Government debt, may 
fluctuate a little within a year, but the fluctuation is trifling. If 
the paper “money” contracted automatically with the recession of 
business, the exportation of gold would be somewhat delayed and 
no doubt considerably reduced in volume. Theoretically and prac- 
tically the least substantial part of the currency structure should 
be first curtailed; but that is not the process under our present 
system. And we greatly fear that the new banking law is going 
to add a vast sum of paper “money” to the huge volume already 
outstanding. 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT IN THEORY AND IN 
PRACTICE 





HAT the new Federal Reserve Act is a fine thing theoretical- 
ly is something of which friends of the measure are firmly 
convinced. The chief sponsor for the law, President Wil- 

son, speaking before a gathering of Virginia editors on June 25, 
presented this theoretical view in these words: 


“Then came the currency reform. You remember with what 
resistance, with what criticism, with what systematic holding back, 
a large body of bankers in this country met the proposals of that 
reform, and you know how, immediately after its passage, they rec- 
ognized its benefit and its beneficence, and how ever since the pas- 
sage of that reform bankers throughout the United States have 
been congratulating themselves that it was possible to carry out 
this great reform upon sensible and solid lines.” 


President Wilson’s statement that “bankers throughout the 
United States have been congratulating themselves that it was 
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possible to carry out this great reform upon sensible and solid 
lines,” is subject, we think, to important qualifications. No doubt 
the bankers are earnestly striving to codperate with the Govern- 
ment in making the law a success, but probably the majority of the 
bankers regard the new law as revolutionary and are apprehen- 
sive of its results. That some provisions of the law are not based 
“upon sensible and solid lines,” but are radically unsound and dan- 
gerous is undoubtedly the view of every banker in the United 
States whose opinion carries any weight whatever. 


cor 


Bur let us turn from these theoretical considerations of the 
Federal Reserve Act to an examination of one of its practical 
consequences. 

Explaining the cause of the recent great Claflin failure in 
New York, a high financial authority said: 

* * * * ~ . * . 

“The second primary reason for the failure appeared shortly 
after the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, when there was a 
sudden let-up in the demand for the Claflin paper. 

“Tt came at a time when the outstanding volume of commercial 
paper was abnormally large. Because of this Mr. Claflin was un- 
able to finance the old paper with new. People who had been buy- 
ing Claflin paper stopped, particularly in Philadelphia. The un- 
certainty as to how this paper would be taken up in view of the 
reduction in bank reserves called for by the Federal Reserve Act 
stopped the purchases of the Clafiin Company.” 

Here is a practical illustration of the way the Federal Reserve 
Act is affecting business, even before it gets into actual operation, 
and this leaf from the book of experience contains more valuable 
instruction than a whole volume of theory by President Wilson or 
anyone else. 

The banks of the central reserve cities, and those of the reserve 
cities, are called upon to make a transfer of their reserve funds 
from the cities and banks where they have been employed for 
many years, under the management of skilled bankers, to twelve 
new banks under the supreme domination of a politically-controlled 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington. 

Now, to make these transfers of funds, with the dislocation of 
credits the action entails, will necessitate borrowing of the Federal 
Reserve Banks through the rediscount of commercial paper. Ab- 
sence of a specific definition of what the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington will regard as “commercial paper” has caused uncer- 
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tainty among the banks, and was undoubtedly a contributory cause 
of the Claflin failure. 

President Wilson’s theory about the Federal Reserve Act 
sounds very beautiful. But the facts look somewhat ugly. And 
it is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us now. 


& 


CF E phase of the Claflin failure should not be overlooked—the 
punishment which the Federal Reserve Act designed to inflict 
upon the New York banks cannot be localized. A catastrophe of 
this magnitude extends -to almost every part of the United States. 
The reserve and central reserve city banks are the great central 
reservoirs of the country’s credit, furnishing a stream of credit 
whose refreshing and stimulating effects flow into myriad channels 
of commerce and industry throughout every section ‘of the Union, 
and reaching into the remotest hamlets, the most isolated country dis- 
tricts. The. prosperity of each of these remote sections is the only 
sure guaranty of the prosperity of the larger centers; and, con- 
versely, the prosperity of the latter extends to the outlying dis- 
tricts. Neither the great cities nor the far-distant farms can be 
harmed or benefited without the result being felt by both. 





AMERICAN BANK GOING INTO THE LATIN- 
AMERICAN FIELD 





NE of the most significant announcements recently made by 
an American bank was the declaration of the National City 
Bank of New York, on July 1, of its intention to establish 

branches at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

This action of the largest and most powerful banking institu- 
tion of the United States is sure to have an important effect in ex- 
tending American commerce with our southern neighbors, and 
will also add to the commercial and financial prestige of our coun- 
try in Latin America. 

That American banking institutions established in Latin Amer- 
ica will be of great service to our manufacturers is the opinion of 
those who have given most careful study to the subject and who 
have investigated the matter by making actual observations. The 
action of ihe National City Bank, taken only after the most care- 
ful investigation, is a practical answer to the few who may have 
doubted whether there was any real necessity for the extension of 
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American banking facilities in the direction indicated. That this 
action will be both beneficial to our trade and profitable from the 
banking standpoint can hardly be questioned. It means not only 
better banking facilities for our importers and exporters, but also 
better knowledge of credits and general trade conditions in Latin 
America, for it is part of the National City Bank’s plan to col- 
lect information in regard to these matters, and to place this in- 
formation at the disposal of our manufacturers and merchants. 

It is fortunate that the first bank to go into South America 
under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act permitting national 
banks to establish branches. abroad should be an institution of 
sufficient magnitude to deal effectively with the problems involved 
and by its strength to reflect credit upon our banking standards. 

This MaGazinFE has long and persistently urged that our laws 
be so shaped as to permit American banks of large capital to oper- 
ate abroad, and we can but feel the greatest satisfaction that the 
law has been finally amended so as to make this possible and that 
the first steps have been taken to give actual effect to this impor- 
tant departure in American banking policy. 





NEW SOURCES OF PROFIT FOR NATIONAL BANKS 





ere recognition is given in the New Federal Reserve 
Act to savings departments in national banks; and, what is of 

greater importance, the reserves which must be held against 
time deposits are much reduced. Formerly the “country” banks 
were required to have fifteen per cent. of all their deposits as re- 
serves, but under the new law they are required to have only 
twelve per cent. of demand deposits and five per cent. of time de- 
posits, this latter term being construed to mean deposits payable 
after thirty days. 

This provision is one of great importance, and will enable the 
national banks actively to enter into competition for savings ac- 
counts. By requiring thirty days’ notice on at least a considerable 
portion of these accounts, a bank can materially reduce its reserve 
requirements. 

It will be readily seen that the provision referred to tends to 
place the national banks more nearly on an equality with the 
State and savings banks in the matter of competing for savings 
accounts. 

But the national banks are now given another privilege not 
heretofore possessed, and one of enormous importance. Reference 
is made to the right of making loans on farm lands. This right is 
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conferred upon all national banks except those located in central 
reserve cities. Lack of this power has measurably interfered with 
the national banks in competition for business in the agricultural 
sections of the country. 

Whatever objection may be urged against the national banks 
engaging in the farm loan business, this objection will certainly 
not have any practical force if the loans are confined to the sav- 
ings deposits. Indeed, this change in the law creates a natural and 
desirable means of investing at least a good portion of such funds. 

The Federal Reserve Board is also authorized to grant na- 
tional banks the right to act as trustee, executor, administrator or 
registrar of stocks and bonds, thus conferring upon the national 
banks the principal functions of a trust company. 

National bank officers will find it to their advantage to make a 
careful examination of these provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, for they confer greatly enlarged powers upon the national 
banks with possibilities of additional business and profits. 





NEW KIND OF PAPER CURRENCY 





LTHOUGH this country already has a greater variety of 
paper currency than any nation on earth, we are to have still 
another kind when the new Federal Reserve Act gets going. 

The new currency, it is said, will bear on its face the likeness of 
Cleveland, Jackson, Lincoln and Grant, also scenes depicting agri- 
culture, commerce and manufacturing. Wall Street will not be 
represented. 

There is said to be half a billion of Aldrich-Vreeland notes 
piled up in the Treasury vaults which the banks never asked for, 
because the currency was so costly the banks could not afford to 
use it. The new form of notes will be less expensive, and they 
may in time come to be employed to a large extent. 

{f an ideal system of currency could ever be attained, we should 
probably be able to get along with two kinds of paper—gold cer- 
tificates and bank notes. No substantial reason exists for the per- 
petuation of our present diverse kinds of “money.” 


my 








Bank Acceptances and Re-Discounts— 





A Comparison Between the Federal 
Reserve System and English 
Methods 





By W. F. SPALDING, Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers, London, and Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 





HE object of the present article 

i is in no sense an attempt to 

analyze, criticize or condemn 
any part or parcel of the excellent and 
comprehensive banking measure recent- 
ly adopted by the United States; rath- 
er it is a comparative discussion on the 
system of accepting and rediscounting 
commercial paper to be evolved from 
the present currency laws. 

Many people on this side of the 
water made a brief examination of the 
act. and summed up the conditions in 
the grandiloquent phrase, “Oh, yes! 
it’s all right, and will make for the 
two principal essentials in any form of 
currency—elasticity and __ stability”; 
they were content to leave it at that; 
the more earnest bankers and econo- 
mists delved deeper and have, since 
the inception of the Federal Reserve 
and National Bank Acts, been keenly 
interested in all that pertains to the 
creation of discountable paper. With 
an Englishman’s lights the provisions 
seem good; they are equitable and well- 
drawn up, and the impetus which will 
be given to the negotiation of bills of 
exchange should do much to further 
the extension of those credit facilities 
which have sometimes been lacking in 
America. 

Ability to procure accommodation at 
reasonable rates will obviously make 
for the betterment of the American 
trading and mercantile community; but 
what is even more satisfactory to note 
is that due regard has been paid to the 
monetary requirements of the agricul- 
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turists—a form of finance the lack of 
which is painfully felt by the British 
agricultural class. 

To bankers the creation of these 
bills of exchange will doubtless be wel- 
comed as forming a desirable invest- 
ment for floating surpluses, and bill 
portfolios may very soon replace the 
wads of securities, said to be held by 
banking houses in the United States as 
the result of stock and share operations 
which, rightly or wrongly, we in Eng- 
land believe to be neither safe nor 
proper for our banks and _ finance 
houses. 

It may be that in our desire to 
maintain unimpaired our credit by 
holding aloof from speculative oper- 
ations, so-called, we have erred too 
much on the side of caution, since there 
is now said to be a scarcity of good 
bills on the London market, and most 
of our great banks hold fewer bills in 
proportion to their other assets than 
was the case a few years ago. In a 
measure this is due to the amalgama- 
tion of existing banking interests, the 
small concerns have gradually but sure- 
ly been squeezed out and in their 
place reign the huge joint-stock banks, 
which it is feared are sometimes out 
of touch with the smaller traders. But 
more particularly is it the outcome of 
the very strict discrimination most of 
the British banks exercise against for- 
eign bills. Many of the foreign and 
colonial banks are not averse to car- 
rying an assortment of foreign as well 
as home acceptances, but foreign bills 
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as an investment are not in favor with 
London bankers, and very few are to 
be found in their portfolios. 

The probability is that this strange 
aloofness from a paying investment 
may in time disappear, since other 
Continental countries realize the im- 
portance of holding a good supply of 
bills payable on foreign centers. They 
readily perceive that not only are the 
bills desirable for the interest they 
yield, but are useful for the effect they 
have on exchange rates. When France, 
say, finds interest in London ruling 
higher than the level in Paris, there 
will at once be an investment demand 
for the London paper; and, conversely, 
when interest rates fall in London the 
foreign bankers will dispose of these 
bills on London and replace them by 
paper giving a higher yield. It is at 
once apparent that the demand for the 
bills invariably influences the exchange 
between the two countries. 

I mention this matter because it 
seems possible that the powers created 
under the Federal Reserve Act will 
permit of the United States banks 
holding a good deal of foreign paper. 
Section 14, read with Section 25, 
makes it plain that the disabilities in- 
herent in the old system are now re- 
moved; not only is it possible for the 
national banking associations to open 
branches abroad, but the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may open banking ac- 
counts in foreign countries for pur- 
poses of exchange and the purchasing 
and collection of bills. Consequently, 
in course of time the bill business will 
enable America to exert a greater in- 
fluence over the exchange with foreign 
countries than has hitherto been possi- 
ble. Moreover, by allowing the banks 
to give acceptances America now saves 
the tribute she has had to pay for hav 
ing her international trade financed 
by foreign accepting houses. 

With regard to Section 12 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, it is not quite 
clear why notes, drafts and bills of 
exchange secured by staple agricultural 
products, or other goods, wares or 
merchandise are eligible for discount, 
while notes, drafts or bills covering 


merely investments, or issued or drawn 
for the purpose of carrying or trading 
in stocks and other investment securi- 
ties. except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States, are 
outside the pale of the provision; un- 
less the intention is to preclude bills 
being drawn for the purpose of finan- 
cing share transactions on the United 
States home markets. As far as for- 
eign business is concerned, London, 
and most other great financial centers, 
carry on a lucrative business in bills 
drawn against investment securities, 
and so long as a careful control over 
the operations is exercised, and good 
margins allowed for depreciation, the 
risk is not an undue one. 

I may add further, in regard to this 
Section 18, the true definition of “com- 
mercial paper” and “commercial trans- 
actions” gives rise to as great a di- 
versity of opinion on the part of Lon- 
don bankers as with American bankers. 
Not many can be found to agree that 
the meaning could be strictly confined 
to obligations which represent the pur- 
chase price of commodities sold; and, 
bearing in mind the conditions of pur- 
chase and sale peculiar to the United 
States, the general opinion is that to 
tie the term down to any hard and 
fast definition might possibly defeat 
the avowed intention of the framers of 
the act to furnish “an elastic currency, 
to afford means of _ rediscounting 
paper.” However, there is little doubt 
that eventually a satisfactory classifica- 
tion will be found, somewhat, we 
should fancy, on the lines laid down 
by Mr. A. H. Wiggin of the New York 
Clearing-House Association. 

It seems a pity that the national 
banks have no powers conferred on 
them to accept bills arising out of 
purely domestic commercial transac- 
tions, but presumably this state of af- 
fairs will be remedied if the need for 
the domestic bills becomes apparent 
when the new act is in full working 
order. ne 

From the remarks of Mr. L. M. 
Jacobs of the National City Bank, 
New York. when lecturing in London, 
I gather that the bill of exchange is 








not much in vogue in merchandise 
transactions, though the single-name 
promissery note is taken by American 
bankers. If, therefore, in fixing the 
definition for commercial paper eligible 
for rediscount, the Federal Reserve 
Board discriminates against the one- 
name paper, it appears not unlikely 
that the usual trade bills will once 
more appear in American markets, the 
result being the creation of an instru- 
ment of higher utility for sale on the 
disconnt market. 


a 


HE evolution of an important dis- 

count market is, of course, not the 
least important benefit which it is 
hoped will accrue from the new law, 
and the various provisions enacted 
should make it possible for a sufficiency 
of paper to be forthcoming. In this 
connection it will perhaps be useful to 
explain the practices prevailing in 
London. 

A good deal of discounting is, it 
must be understood. done first-hand by 
the British banks. Take, for example, 
the case of the merchant engaged in 
the internal trade of our country. He 
obtains from a customer an acceptance 
at, say, three months date in payment 
for goods. If he and the acceptor 
be in good repute, the banker will dis- 
count the bill for a small charge, there 
being no need for the intervention of 
a bill-broker. It rarely, if ever, hap- 
pens that a banker rediscounts these 
bills; they invariably remain in his 
portfolio until maturity. He has the 
security of the drawer’s and acceptor’s 
names on the bill, and as long as a 
watchful eye is kept on the course of 
the various trades and the standing of 
the parties concerned, the risk is pure- 
ly nominal. The rate charged for dis- 
counting such bills is, generally speak- 
ing, about half per cent. higher than 
that charged for bank paper of simi- 
lar usance. 

The amount of such paper offering, 
however, is not large. and represents 
but a small proportion of the bills cir- 
culating on the London market. What 
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really interests the banks and the bill- 
brokers are the instruments used in 
connection with the import and ex- 
port trade of the country, and it is to 
be assumed that the American discount 
market will find that part of the coun- 
try’s commerce furnishing the greater 
number of the bills first dealt in. More 
especially will this be the case if the 
American banks open foreign branches. 
since the financing of the international 
trade will have for effect the purchase 
and sale of a large number of bills of 
exchange, documentary and_ clean, 
which will eventually find their way to 
the discount market. There is. in fact, 
a good deal in the new act on a par 
with English practice; it is noted that 
any member bank may accept drafts or 
bills of exchange drawn upon it aris- 
ing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods, 
and this should mean a number of 
first-class bills, viewed in British 
lights. 

This bill finance we find is a business 
requiring careful handling, and most 
of the British bankers endeavor to 
keep at their finger-ends the standing 
and morale of firms whose names ap- 
pear on bills: this necessitates the 
keeping of special books termed 
“Opinion Lists,’ which form, so to 
speak, the financial history of the 
parties to bills circulating on the va- 
rious markets. Where the drawers are 
financially strong, and the drawees 
prompt in settling their engagements, 
the banker will pay more for the bills 
than he would where the parties are 
comparatively weak. This is more par- 
ticularly the case in regard to docu- 
mentary bills. But to the total num- 
ber of trade and foreign bills found 
on the London discount market has 
to be added a large amount of bills 
accepted by the London joint stock 
banks, the London branches of foreign 
and colonial banks and finance houses 
under what are termed “accepting 
credits.” These bills, bearing the 
names of first-class banks as acceptors, 
are called “bank paper,” and as soon 
as the merchant or manufacturer re- 
ceives such a bill he promptly gets 
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his own banker to discount it at the 
rate of the day, which is usually con- 
siderably lower than the rate charged 
for discounting ordinary commercial 
bills. 

In each case the instruments change 
hands a number of times before ma- 
turity—they are rediscounted and re- 
discounted, and there is always a good 
investment demand for first-class bills 
of this nature. 

It is unusual for the banks to deal 
direct with the sellers of the paper; 
they make use of an intermediary in 
the person of the bill-broker or dis- 
count house, hence the services of this 
intermediary are in constant request. 

In order to be in a position to make 
or invite definite offers for bills, it is 
necessary for the broker to visit daily 
the oftices of those dealing in such 
paper. At the London offices of the 
foreign branch banks, for example, he 
procures lists giving class. amount and 
due dates of bills, and with these in 
his hands he is able to negotiate busi- 
ness with his clients, the London bank- 
ers, finance houses and Continental 
banks. Every discounter of bills stip- 
ulates for an assortment of accept- 
ances; i. €., @ proportion maturing at 
three. four and six months’ date, as it 
may be necessary to purchase bills 
which fall due at precisely the time 
the buyer requires to replenish his 
treasury in readiness for cash de- 
mands. 

Theoretically, a bill-broker is sup- 
posed to take all good bills offered to 
him; and as he is generally able to 
find purchasers for the paper at rates 
yielding a return, he rarely declines 
to do business for his clients. If, for 
instance, the broker buys three months’ 
bills at three per cent. and rediscounts 
them with a finance house at two and 
fifteen-sixteenths per cent., he secures 
a small profit on the sale. 

The reason buyers of bills prefer to 
deal through a broker is that, owing 
te his intimate knowledge of the par- 
ties to a bill, the broker, or discount 
house as the case may be, is able to 
guarantee the genuineness of all ac- 
ceptances discounted, and, although his 


own name does not always appear on 
the bills, it is his business to see that 
all acceptances passing through his 
hands bear the endorsement of the 
banker disposing of them, and that 
they are otherwise in order. Seldom, 
if ever, will a discounter take these 
bills without the endorsement of a 
bank or well-known discount house, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Bank of 
England stipulates for the names of 
two British firms (one of which must 
be the acceptor’s) on all paper it dis- 
counts. 

When a purchase has been satisfac- 
torily arranged, the holder of the ac- 
ceptances simply transfers his title by 
endorsement and hands the bills over 
to the bill-broker against payment of 
the agreed price. These bills, bearing 
the banker’s endorsement, are usually 
discounted at moderate rates, as the 
buyer has recourse to the banker in 
the event of non-payment at maturity. 

It must not be supposed that each 
batch of discountable bills represents 
acceptances of London firms; there is 
often a percentage of paper bearing 
the acceptance of Continental traders 
or finance houses. These are termed 
“foreign domiciles,”’ that is, bills ac- 
cepted, say, in Paris, and payable in 
London, and, as was pointed out in a 
previous paragraph, English bankers 
are generally averse to carrying such 
bills in their portfolios. In fact, the 
Bank of England will not discount 
these acceptances even where they 
bear the endorsement of Continental 
banks and finance houses of the high- 
est standing, and as a result of this 
discrimination against foreign domi- 
ciles, a higher rate is charged by the 
brokers or discount houses, who finally 
take a proportion of such bills from 
the foreign branch banks and similar 
institutions, 

In their anxiety to discourage the 
circulation of foreign domiciles on the 
London market, English bankers have 
of recent years extended the ban to 
bills known as “foreign agencies.”” Un- 
der this heading are included bills ac- 
cepted by the London agencies of Con- 
tinental or foreign firms, whose princi- 








pal assets are not available in this 
country, and for these acceptances dis- 
counters exact a rate from _ one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth per cent. higher 
than that charged for discounting first- 
class English domicile bills. 

To the American mind the margin 
of profit made by the bill-brokers may 
appear small; but when it is remem- 
bered that in addition to their own 
capital. which is usually small, they 
employ a very large amount of money 
borrowed from the banks at “call” or 
“short notice” at low rates of interest, 
it is plain that the profits are not so 
infinitesimal as at first appears. As 
cover for the loans from the banks, 
bill-brokers usually deposit “terminals” 
and “floaters”; i. e., high class securi- 
ties “‘to bearer,” such as consols, ex- 
chequer bonds, Treasury bills; or, in 
some cases, batches of first-class ac- 
ceptances are taken as cover. 

Unlike the ordinary brokers, the dis- 
count companies are not wholly reliant 
on funds borrowed from the banks; 
they receive money on deposit from 
outside sources, and as by offering 
higher rates of interest they some- 
times obtain cash which, but for their 
existence, would have gone into the 
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banks’ coffers, they may no doubt be 
looked upon as active competitors in 
the banking world. 


& 


acm the foregoing remarks it will 

be seen that the provisions of the 
new Federal Reserve Act, in regard to 
acceptances and rediscounts, contain 
the material for the building up of 
discount and financial markets emi- 
nently satisfactory to all concerned; 
and, as far as can be judged from an 
outside point of view, there is no doubt 
that the principles evolved make for a 
thoroughly sound system, the results 
of which should be reflected in the re- 
turns from the international trade of 
the United States. It is, I think, ob- 
vious that the bankers stand to benefit 
enormously from the new order of 
things, and while Congress has done 
all in its power to ensure the provi- 
sion of cheap rates to the commercial 
community, the enhanced profits now 
obtainable by the banks will surely 
make for an all-round cheapening of 
those credit facilities essential for the 
internal as well as the foreign trade 
of the country. 


Business in Government 


T is to be regretted, says the “Manu- 

facturers’ Record,” that many men 
in public life in Washington who have 
never in their lives been engaged in 
any important business operations or 
managed any great business interests 
labor under the sad delusion that they 
know more about business needs and 
the ups and down of business than 
all of the men throughout the country 
who from early life have given their 
strength of body and mind to the de- 
velopment of business and to the man- 
agement of vast business operations. 
There was a time when business men 
of ability were supposed to know some- 
thing about the business conditions of 


the country and about their own indi- 
vidual business interests and whether 
trade was dull or active. But that 
time has passed, at least when meas- 
ured by the standards set up in Wash- 
ington in these latter days. It is to 
be hoped that some day the men who 
rule the nation from Washington will 
be business men, or at least men who 
have had large business experience, and 
not merely men of whom a very large 
proportion are lawyers, who have had 
no practical experience in the creation 
or management of the business inter- 
ests on which the progress and pros- 
perity of the country are founded. 
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The Panama Canal—lIts Effect on 
Domestic and Foreign Trade 





By O. P. AUSTIN, Former Chief United States Bureau of Statistics 





No event of recent years can compare in commercial importance to the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal—something already practically accomplished though not 


yet signalled by official ceremony. 


In the accompanying paper, which is an 


address delivered before the convention of the Maryland Bankers Association, 
Hon. O. P. Austin, Former Chief United States Bureau of Statistics, tells in a 
striking way of some of the effects which the opening of the Canal will have on 
our foreign and domestic commerce.—Epitor BANKERS MAGAZINE. 





HAT is the value of the com- 

merce moved on the waters of 

the two great oceans which 
this canal is to connect—the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific? The value of all 
the imports and all the exports of the 
nations of the world now aggregates 
approximately forty billions of dollars, 
stating it in very round figures. But 
this includes both the exports and the 
imports and as all exports are counted 
a second time when they become im- 
ports the value of the merchandise 
forming the international commerce of 
the world is about twenty billion dollars 
a year. 

Of this vast sum of twenty billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise approx- 
imately one-half, or, say ten billion 
dollars per annum, moves on the At- 
lantic or Pacific oceans, in some cases 
on both oceans. 

Of our own imports and exports, 
which aggregate four and a half hbil- 
lion dollars per annum, nearly four 
billions are moved on the oceans. The 
commerce of the countries and islands 
south of us aggregates three billions 
per annum and .that of Canada nearly 
one billion and in each case a large 
share of the traffic moves by water, in- 
dicating that the value of the commerce 
crossing these two oceans to and from 
all America is about seven billion dol- 
lars per annum. 


While the volume of European com- 
merce, which moves along the eastern 
coast of the Atlantic on its route to 
the Orient, and of Oriental commerce, 
which moves along the western shore 
of the Pacific to Europe, is large, we 
can scarcely estimate at present the 
share of that which will seek the 
Panama Canal, for it can scarcely be 
said that it will in many cases shorten 
the route followed by that trade. 

There will doubtless be cases where 
vessels having freights from European 
ports and from the Orient will find it 
advantageous to complete their cargoes 
of merchandise for the eastern coast of 
the United States and after discharg- 
ing their cargoes there take additional 
freights for the Orient and pass 
through the Fanama Canal and there 
will undoubtedly be similar instances 
where vessels from the Orient with par- 
tial cargoes for the Orient will com- 
plete their cargoes with merchandise 
for the United States and on discharg- 
ing fill the space with our grain and 
other merchandise and pass thence to 
Europe. utilizing the Panama Canali en 
route. iow much this will add to the 
seven billion dollars of the present nor- 
mal traffic of the two oceans between 
America and Europe on the East and 
Asia on the West cannot now be de- 
termined. 
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TRAFFIC OF UNITED STATES 


T is, however, with reference to our 

international trade and to the traf- 
fic between our own coasts we are ¢€s- 
pecially interested and in the effect of 
this canal upon the traffic of our east- 
ern coast, and in that section of the 
eastern coast in which you are especial- 
ly interested, Baltimore and its tribu- 
tary territory. 

First, as to the relation which the 
Panama Canal is to have upon your 
commerce with the Orient and with the 
western trade of America. Look at the 
map of the world and you will see that 
the western coast of South America lies 
due south of ‘the eastern coast of the 
United States. Shall we say due south 
of Baltimore? And this makes the 
Panama Canal the direct route from 
this section; from your own city to a 
large part of the Eastern Orient and 
all of Western America. To Yoko- 
hama, the trade center of Japan, and 
one of the great commercial cities of 
Asia, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is 9,680 miles, against 
nearly 15,000 miles if we follow the 
usual vessel route by way of Suez. 
To Shanghai, the commercial center of 
China and one of the most important 
Asiatic ports, the distance from Balti- 
more by way of Panama is 10,667 
miles, against 14,000 by way of Suez. 
To Hong Kong, one of the chief dis- 
tributers of merchandise for Eastern 
Asia, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is 11,250 miles and by 
way of Suez about 12,000. To our 
own Philippine Islands, with which the 
trade is rapidly increasing under the 
regulations providing for free exchange 
between those islands and the United 
States, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is 11,360 miles, by 
way of Suez 11,850. To Melbourne, 
one of the largest importing ports of 
Australia, in which country American 
goods are especially popular, the dis- 
tance from Baltimore is 9,840 miles by 
way of Panama and 13,300 by way of 
Suez. To Wellington, New Zealand, 
to which our exports show a rapid 
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growth, the distance from Baltimore 
by way of Panama is 8,350, against 
14,530 miles by way of Suez. 


@ 


NEARNESS AND EXTENT OF PA- 
CIFIC TRADE 


"THs the opening of the Panama 
Canal will shorten the steamship 
mileage from Baltimore to Manila 
about 500 miles, to Hong Kong about 
750, to Shanghai about 2,300, to Yoko- 
hama about 3,000, to Melbourne nearly 
3,500 and to Wellington more than 
4,000 miles. It will place Baltimore 
nearer to these ports than is London, 
the great commercial center of our 
principal rival in the Oriental trade. 

As to the western coast of South 
America the gain is very much greater 
and ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 miles 
gained, the distance from Baltimore to 
the most important of the west coast 
cities of South and Central America 
being cut in half or even a greater re- 
duction than would be indicated by that 
term. 

Thus we may assume that the canal 
is to bring this section of our country— 
your city—much nearer than at pres- 
ent to practically all the countries 
fronting on the Pacific and consider- 
ably nearer than is London to most of 
them. 

Now, let us see what their trade 
amounts to and how much we are at 
present getting of it. The total value 
of the merchandise entering the ports 
of the western coast of America other 
than the United States now exceeds 
£300,000,000 per annum, and we may 
expect that the trade of Argentina will 
also be accessible by way of Panama, 
and that class of high-grade goods 
which require rapid transit and will 
stand the cost of transportation by 
rail across South America. Crossing 
the Pacific we find the imports of 
Japan approximately $300,000,000 per 
annum; China, approximately $350,- 
000,000; Hong Kong, estimated at ap- 
proximately $150,000.000; Australia 
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and New Zealand, over $400,000,000, 
and the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, $75,000,000 a year, making 
the total imports of the countries 
which are to be brought nearer to you 
by the Panama Canal nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Now, let us consider for a moment 
the effect of proximity in the advantage 
which it gives our trade. To deter- 
mine this, approximately at least, we 
have but to determine the records of our 
own trade with various parts of the 
world at the present time. Take, for 
example, the countries lying directly 
south of us. In those fronting upon 
the Caribbean with which we have di- 
rect and plentiful steamship connec- 
tions we supply from thirty to sixty 
per cent. of their imports. The mo- 
ment, however, we pass to the south- 
ern section of South America the share 
which we supply of the imports is 
about ten per cent., and this is also 
true as to our share of the imports of 
most of the Asiatic territory, except 
in the case of Japan, to which we 
supply from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
of its imports, and the Philippines, 
nearly forty per cent., by reason of 
peculiar trade relations. Taken as a 
whole. we supply but little more than 
ten per cent. of the imports of the 
Pacifie frontages, whose total imports 
amount to approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. With the shortening of 
distances which the Canal offers, our 
share of these imports should increase 
fifteen and twenty per cent. with the 
Oriental countries and fifty per cent. 
on the western coast of America. 
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WE MAY SELL COAL, FOOD- 
STUFFS AND MANUFAC- 
‘TURES 


HAT is the character of the 
trade to which this new door 
brings you thus materially nearer? The 
requirements of the entire Pacific 
frontage may be summed up in three 
words: Coal, foodstuffs, manufactures. 
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Searcely a ceuntry fronting upon the 
Pacific, Japan excepted, has suflicient 
coal for its own requirements. Prac- 
tically all of them except Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada must import 
foodstuffs, especially flour, meats and 
canned goods of all sorts. All of 
them without a single exception require 
manufactures, and in most cases man- 
ufactures form a large percentage of 
their total imports. So you will see 
that this area, this entire Pacific front- 
age which is thus brought much near- 
er to your doors, requires the very 
kind of merchandise which you have to 
sell, and desire to sell, coal, foodstuffs 
and manufactures of all sorts. 

What have these countries to sell 
which you and your merchants and 
manufacturers want to buy? The west- 
ern coast of South America has fer- 
tilizers which you must have for your 
farms and the great market garden 
of the Atlantic coastal plain. Austra- 
lia supplies the wool which your facto- 
ries must have. China and Japan the 
raw silks, of which we bring nearly a 
hundred million dollars’ worth half way 
around the world and in our factories 
turn it into $300,000,000 worth of fin- 
ished merchandise. In foodstuffs west- 
ern South America and Java supply 
sugar and coffee, Hawaii, Philippines 
and Dutch East Indies, sugar and 
fruits. 
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EFFECT OF CANAL UPON 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAF- 
FIC 








UT it is with reference to the 

trade between our own eastern and 
western coasts by way of the Panama 
Cana] that we are especially interested 
and particularly at this moment, when 
our interest in the subject has been 
sharpened by the recent discussions re- 
garding the use of the Canal by this 
traffic. 

At present the quantity of merchan- 
dise passing between the eastern and 
western frontages of the United 
States is about 7,000,000 tons per an- 
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num, of which about 6,000,000 are car- 
ried by rail and 1,000,000 by steam- 
ships by way of Panama and Tehuan- 
tepec. Of the 6,000,000 tons carried 
by rail about 3,000,000 move from 
east to west and 3,000,000 from west 
to east, and of that which moves by 
water and across the Isthmus the di- 
vision is nearly the same if we include 
the merchandise from Hawaii moving 
to the eastern coast of the United 
States chiefly by way of the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway. 

In these figures I do not, of course, 
mean merely the merchandise originat- 
ing precisely upon the eastern frontage 
or the western frontage, but rather the 
quantity of freight moved from the 
eastern section of the country to the 
western section and from the western 
section to the eastern. As to the share 
of this coast to coast commerce which 
now moves by water it is drawn not 
merely from the coastal cities, but 
from a strip several hundred miles 
wide fronting on the eastern and west- 
ern coasts. 

Professor Emery Johnson, in his 
careful study of this subject made for 
the United States Government. states 
that a strip of territory on the east- 
ern frontage of the United States ex- 
tending as far west as Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh now sends a large propor- 
tion of its freight destined for the Pa- 
cifie Coast to the Atlantic port and 
thence by water by way of Tehuante- 
pec or Panama, and in a few instances 
around the southern end of South 
America, while the western coast of the 
United States sends a portion at least 
of its freight to the Pacific Coast 
cities to be sent by way of Panama 
and in a few cases by way of Cape 
Horn or Magellan Straits. 

It may thus be said in very general 
terms that the bulk of the merchandise 
passing by water between the eastern 
and western coasts of the United 
States originates chiefly within a strip 
of territory about 300 miles in width 
along each coast and that this strip will 
be materially widened with the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the cheapen- 
ing of rates which we may expect will 
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follow. As to the relative rates of 
freight by rail across the Continent or 
by water by way of the Isthmuses or 
Cape Horn we can only speak in most 
general terms. Professor Johnson 
states that the rates by way of Panama 
and Tehuantepec are from twenty to 
sixty per cent. below those of the 
transcontinental railroad lines, while 
Russell L. Dunn of San Francisco es- 
timates the average transcontinental 
rate at from $27 to $35 per ton by 
rail and the rate around Cape Horn 
from #9 to $10 per ton. These two 
estimates suggest that the present rates 
by water are from one-third to one- 
half those charged by the transconti- 
nental lines. If we were to accept Mr. 
Dunn’s estimate that the average rate 
for transcontinental traffic is from $27 
to $85 per ton and apply this to the 
estimate of 6,000,000 tons of freight 
moved by the transcontinental roads 
between the eastern and western sec- 
tions of the country we should get an 
estimate of approximately $200,000,000 
for that service. Even this calcula- 
tion, however, should only be accepted 
as a suggestion and scarcely as an es- 
timate, since the variation in the kinds 
of freight carried, distances moved and 
other conditions is so very great as to 
render a close estimate impracticable. 
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EFFECT UPON STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND RAILROADS 


HAT will be the effect of the 

opening of the Canal upon the 
relative coast to coast traffic by steam- 
ship lines and by transcontinental 
lines? 

That again is a difficult and at the 
present moment somewhat controverted 
subject. The steamship lines which 
now carry the bulk of the freights of 
the coast to coast trade pay to the 
Tehuantepec and Panama _ Railway 
lines one-third of the entire coast to 
coast freight charges. This suggests 
that the prices paid for transporting 
merchandise across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec or Panama now amount to 
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from .$2.50 to $4.00 per ton. The 
rate of tolls to be charged on mer- 
chandise passing through the Canal, 
now that Congress in its wisdom has 
decreed that coastwise traffic shall pay 
the same rates as other merchandise, is 
$1.20 per net vessel ton, but as the 
vessel ton of 100 cubic feet will in 
most instances carry about two tons 
of freight we may assume that the ac- 
tual freight charge through the Canal 
will be about sixty cents per ton of 
merchandise instead of the present 
rates, which, as I have already said, 
probably average from $2.50 to $4.00 
per ton. If these calculations are even 
approximately accurate we may assume 
that the opening of the Canal may 
very materially reduce the water rates 
charged for coast to coast traffic, will 
materially widen the zone sending its 
merchandise to tidewater for this trans- 
portation and materially increase the 
traffic between the eastern and western 
coasts of the United States. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF COASTING 
TRADE 


HE coastwise traffic of the country 
is much larger than is generally 
realized. A special study of this sub- 
ject made by the Census Bureau in 
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1906 put the total quantity of freight 
moved from port to port on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coasts at 65,000,000 tons 
and on the Pacific Coast at 17,000,000 
tons, and it is probable that the quan- 
tity now so moved is fifty per cent. 
greater than at that time, or say, 100,- 
000,000 tons on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast and 25,000,000 tons on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This merchandise moved 
coastwise on the Atlantic Coast in- 
eluded - coal, cement, cotton, flour, 
canned goods, petroleum, pig iron, iron 
ore, phosphates, lumber, fruits, tobacco, 
naval stores and manufactures, many of 
which are of a class required in the 
extreme West; while the freights thus 
moved on the Pacific Coast include 
lumber, fruits, salmon, wheat, flour, pe- 
troleum, canned goods and other arti- 
cles, many of which are required in 
the eastern section of the country, so 
it appears that the quantity of freight 
which will become interchangeable be- 
tween the two coasts by an all-water 
route after the Canal is opened 
amounts to about 125,000,000 tons per 
annum, or twenty times as much as the 
quantity now carried across the coun- 
try by the transatlantic railroads. And 
when we consider that the cost of mov- 
ing freight by all-water transportation, 
especially in the case of long hauls, is 
but about one-tenth of that charged by 
the railroads we can see that the pos- 
sibilities of coastwise trade through the 
Canal are extremely important. 


Motion Pictures and Thrift 


ABLY the coming autumn, under 
the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, a motion picture story is to 
be put on exhibition, the title being 


“The Reward of Thrift.” It is not by 
any means to be a mere sermon on the 
salvation that comes through the culti- 
vation of the saving habit, although this 
idea runs through the story; but it is a 
real thriller. showing men at work on 
a skyscraper, with caissons, “sand- 


hogs,” pursuing villains, with unavail- 
ing “‘coises,” finger-prints, etc., ete. 

If the interest stimulated by this 
exhibition leads to a greater develop- 
ment of the practice of saving in this 
country, the presentation will result in 
great good. The experiment will be 
watched with intense interest, not mere- 
ly by savings bank men, but by all who 
are concerned about the country’s wel- 
fare. 








Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Capitalization of National 
Banks 


AN a national bank, situated on 
the outskirts of a city, which 
afterward extends its borders so 

as to include the place where the bank 
is located, continue to de business un- 
der the same capitalization and reserve 
requirements as obtained in its more 
restricted sphere of operation? No. 

It is important that there be some 
due proportion between the capital and 
the amount of deposits. The small 
community will, as a rule, create a 
small bank; a large city a large one. 
And the value of the bank to the 
business interests is affected by its 
loans to borrowers, the amount being 
restricted to a certain portion of its 
deposits. Its safety as a financial in- 
stitution is measured by the percentage 
of capital to deposits. Moreover, the 
reserve requirements in 2 large place 
are greater than in smaller ones, an 
advantage to the latter. To allow a 
bank to charter as a “country bank,” 
and move into a city, or be domiciled in 
a city by the expanding process inci- 
dent to growth of cities, would permit 
the bank to move with its meagre 
equipment into more important fields, 
an obvious advantage to it, and inju- 
rious to its competitors. 

When it organizes it must obey cer- 
tain laws. When it moves, it| must 
still obey the laws of its new domicile. 
The First National Bank of Capital 
Hill, Okla., thus sought to move. bag 
and baggage, into Oklahoma City from 
the suburbs, with a capital of 425,000 
and reserve requirements of fifteen per 
cent., as against a capital requirement 
of $200,000 and reserve of twenty-five 
per cent. for the city banks, and it 
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was held to be against the law as we!l 
as good policy. (See First Nat. Bank 
vs. Murray in this issue.) 


& 


Fraudulent Real Estate 
Transactions 


HE possibilities of fraud in con- 

nection with real estate transac- 
tions are many; and considering the 
numerous changes of ownership and 
the ease with which imposition may be 
practised, the wonder is so few fraud- 
ulent transactions occur. It would not 
seem difficult for a party to walk into 
a bank with deed in hand, and, as- 
suming to be the owner of the prem- 
ises, negotiate a mortgage; or, assum- 
ing to be the owner of property, nego- 
tiate a sale, particularly where the 
owner is not personally known and 
known to be living at a distance. 

A mortgage made by one not having 
title is worthless; and a deed of one 
having no title cannot convey. The 
question as to who loses depends upon 
the circumstances. 

In a recent Colorado case, one War- 
ren, assuming to be Murphy. the own- 
er of land, bargained with Nichols to 
sell him a parcel of land in Nebraska, 
standing in the name of Murphy. The 
deed was drawn and mailed by Nichols 
to Murphy, at Brush, Colorado, Mur- 
phy being at the time in Utah. War- 
ren executed the deed, took it to the 
Stockmen’s Nationa] Bank and, after 
an exchange of telegrams between the 
latter and the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank at Morrill, Nebraska, 
where Nichols lived, part of the agreed 
price was paid in cash and the bal- 
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ance by draft. The fraud was dis- 
covered in time to stop payment on 
the draft and action was _ brought 
against the bank, which in this case 
was held blameless. (See Boatsman 
vs. Stockmen’s Nat. Bank in this is- 


sue. ) 
& 


Clearing-House Rules Do Not 
Bind Non-Members 


LEARING-HOUSE rules’ and 

regulations are generally held 
binding on all who do business through 
such agencies. Obviously the clearing- 
house is for the purpose of expediting 
bank settlements and whatever hard- 
ships follow the enforcement of the 
rules are greatly overbalanced by the 
benefits accruing therefrom. 

The Texas courts, however, do not 
recognize the binding force of these 
rules on non-members. 

A check drawn on a private banker, 
and member of the clearing-house, was 
deposited in another bank on October 
16, 1907, at about 2.80 o'clock, too 
late for the clearings of the day. The 
check was duly sent through the clear- 
ing-house on the 17th, and was pre- 
sented to the drawee after the closing 
hour of the bank (clearings being 
made at 2.45). 

In clearing at the Houston clearing- 
house debtor banks are drawn on in 
favor of creditor banks and the bal- 
ance against the drawee of this check 
was so drawn against, but payment re- 
fused, the banker having gone into 
bankruptcy. 

It is conceded that if the check 
had been presented on the day before, 
or at any time during the 17th. over 
the counter, it would have been paid. 

The issue in this case is whether the 
depositary bank in failing to present 
the check within the time prescribed by 
law was chargeable with negligence on 
its part which would render it liable, 
although it presented the check in the 
recognized clearing-house manner. 
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The drawer of the draft was dis- 
charged by reason of the failure to 
present as the law required, it being 
the duty of the receiving bank to its 
depositor to present the draft during 
the 17th. 

The rights of a non-member depos- 
itor in a member bank are not affected 
by the clearing-house rules, nor can he 
take advantage of them. The collect- 
ing bank lost. (See Dorchester vs. 
Merchants Nat. Bank in this number.) 


& 


To the Highest Bidder 


NEW and novel “sure thing’ 

method of bidding for public 
funds—in fact, for any publicly of- 
fered commodity—has been discovered 
by an Arkansas bank. The trouble is, 
it doesn’t work. Grant County, Ark., 
had a bankable balance and advertised 
for bids for its use. The Grant Coun- 
ty Bank bid four and one-quarter per 
cent. on daily balances, and the Citi- 
zens Bank proposed to pay “one-quar- 
ter per cent. more than any other bid- 
der.”’ The court construed this to be 
an offer of four and one-half per cent. 
Before the matter was settled the 
Grant- County Bank offered 4.51 on 
daily balances, but the Citizens Bank 
got the money, and a lawsuit resulted, 
the outcome of which was a ruling that 
there can be no competition unless all 
bidders are required to bid on the 
same basis and no proposition can be 
construed as a bid unless it is com- 
plete in itself; and the bidding had to 
be repeated. 

To bid “a dollar under the lowest 
bidder” for the construction of a 
house; or “a dollar higher than the 
highest bidder for some other object, 
might be good for the successful bid- 
der, but demoralizing to all others—a 
shrewd bit of unfair practice. (See 
Grant County Bank vs. McClellan, in 
this issue.) 


> 
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Right of a National Bank to 
Remove its Location With- 
out Increasing its Capital 


Capitalization of National Banks 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, Feb. 16, 1914. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAPITOL HILL VS. 


MURRAY, COMPTROLLER. 


CTION by Lawrence O. Murray, 
as Comptroller of the Currency, 
against the First National Bank of 
Capitol Hill. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant brings error. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


OOK, Circuit Judge: The First 
National Bank of Capitol Hill, 
Okla., complains of a judgment in a 
suit by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency forfeiting its charter because its 
directors knowingly violated the na- 
tional banking laws. Section 5239, 
Rev. St. (3 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3515). 
The bank was chartered in 1909 with 
a capital of $25,000 to do business in 
the village of Capitol Hill, Okla., a 
suburb outside the corporate limits of 
Oklahoma City. Less than a month 
afterwards, by proceedings under the 
local laws, the limits of the city were 
enlarged to include the village. Cap- 
itol Hill had net exceeding 3,000 in- 
habitants; Oklahoma City a population 
of over 50,000. Thereupon the bank, 
desiring to remove its banking house 
to the business section of Oklahoma 
City within its original limits, applied 
to the Comptroller for permission to 
do so. The Comptroller refused to 
permit the change unless the bank in- 
creased its capital stock to at least 
$200,000, changed its name to Capitol 
Hill National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
and agreed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law relating to reserves 
to be held by banks in reserve cities, 
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Oklahoma City being of that charac- 
ter. The bank having declined to com- 
ply with these conditions and having 
removed its place of business to the 
location desired, the Comptroller 
brought action with the result above 
indicated. 

The statutes relating to the situation 
provide as follows: The organization 
certificate of a national banking as- 
sociation must state the name adopted 
which is subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller. It must also state 
the place where its operations of dis- 
count and deposit are to be carried on, 
and its usual business shall be trans- 
acted at an office or banking house in 
the place so specified. The reserve 
required to be maintained by a nation- 
al bank in a non-reserve locality is fif- 
teen per cent. of its deposits, while 
in a reserve city it is twenty-five per 
cent. Generally a national bank can- 
not be organized with a capital less 
than $100,000, nor, in a city of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. with a capi- 
tal less than $200,000; but, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. it may, in a place of 3,000 
inhabitants or less, have a capital of at 
least $25,000, and in a place of not 
exceeding 6,000 inhabitants a capital 
not less than $50,000. A_ national 
bank may change its name or the 
“place” where its operations of dis- 
count and deposit are carried on to 
any other “place” in the same State 
not more than thirty miles distant with 
the approval of the Comptroller, but 
no such change shall be valid until 
the Comptroller has issued his certifi- 
cate of approval. * * * 

There is no right to organize and 
carry on the business of a national 
bank except upon the conditions and in 
the way prescribed by the acts of Con- 
gress, of which all must take notice. 
McCormick vs. Market Bank, 165 U. 
S. 5388. 

Extensive powers of control and 
visitation have been confided to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and his 
acts within the law are not subject to 
review by the courts. The above pro- 
visions of the acts of Congress were 
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interided to secure uniformity, efficiency 
and safety in the conduct of the busi- 
ness authorized, and they should be 
construed in the light of that purpose. 

It is important that there should be 
a due proportion between the capitali- 


zation and the amount of deposits 


which may reasonably be expected in 
a village, town or city in which a bank 
is located. The value of a bank as an aid 
to business is affected by the amount 
it is authorized to lend its customers, 
and a national bank is prohibited from 
lending a single borrower more than a 
prescribed per cent. of its paid capi- 
tal. The larger or more populous the 
locality, the greater, ordinarily, may 
be the needs of customers. 

Again, the maximum limit of the re- 
quired surplus which makes for finan- 
cial soundness of such institutions is 
also proportioned to the amount of 
capital. The reserve required by the 
law was fifteen per cent. in Capitol 
Hill; it is twenty-five per cent. in 
Oklahoma City. We do not think the 
Capitol Hill Bank acquired, through 
the action of the local anthorities, im- 
munity from those requirements of the 
Comptroller which could have been im- 
posed had it first sought a certificate 
of authority to do business in Okla- 
homa City. It insists upon carrying 
its meagre equipment just acquired 
into the larger and more important 
field of action solely because of a 
local occurrence foreign to the spirit 
and intent of the Federal statutes and 
in which no one charged with the ad- 
ministration of these statutes partici- 
pated. 

If it should prevail in this, a way is 
pointed out by which interested per- 
sons advised of impending changes of 
municipal limits may evade the com- 
mands and prohibitions of Congress on 
a subject peculiarly within its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. Had the bank sought 
authority at first to do business in the 
city on village conditions, it would cer- 
tainly have been refused as contrary 
to law; it should not be indirectly se- 
cured in the way shown. Though the 
separate identity of the village has been 
by the action of the local authorities 
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and for local governmental purposes 
merged in that of the city, the city is 
not in the circumstances of this case 
the same “place” as the village within 
the meaning of the Federal statutes 
and the action of the Comptroller 
sought and obtained by the organizers 
of the bank. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

(212 Fed. Rep. 140.) 


& 


Unfair Bidding for Public 
Deposits 


ARKANSAS 


Supreme Court of Arkansas, April 20, 1914. 


GRANT COUNTY BANK VS. MCCLELLAN. 


A bid to pay one-quarter per cent. more 
than any other bid for public funds is in- 
valid, since a bid must be complete in itself. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HE GRANT COUNTY BANK 

and the Citizens Bank, both lo- 
cated in Grant county, sought to be 
designated as the depositary of the 
public funds of that county, and each 
filed a proposition in writing with the 
clerk of the county court of that coun- 
ty. The action was taken in response 
to an advertisement published by the 
county judge inviting bids for the use 
of the public funds of that county, un- 
der the authority of Special Act No. 
326 of the Acts of 1911. 

The bid of the Grant County Bank 
was an offer to pay four and one- 
quarter per cent. on daily balances, 
while the Citizens Bank proposed to 
pay “one-fourth of one per cent. per 
annum more than any other bid” of- 
fered. When said bids were opened, 
the Grant County Bank objected to 
the bid of the Citizens Bank being 
considered, but the county court con- 
strued the bid of the last-named bank 
to be an offer of 4.5 per cent., which 
construction was then and there ratified 
by the cashier of that bank, but the 
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court continued the hearing until the 
following Saturday at which time all 
interested parties were notified to ap- 
pear and show cause why the Citi- 
zens’ Bank should not be selected as 
the depositary. On this adjourned day 
the Grant County Bank amended its 
bid by offering to pay 4.51 per cent. 
on the daily balances. 

The court held that the amended bid 
of the Grant County Bank could not 
be considered, because it was not made 
on the day required by law, and en- 
tered an order declaring the Citizens 
3ank to be the depositary for all the 
funds of that county for the ensuing 
two years, and ordered the Grant 
County Bank, the then depositary, to 
pay over all public funds to the Citi- 
zens Bank. 

One P. T. Lewis, the cashier of the 
Grant County Bank, as a citizen and 
taxpayer of that county, made himself 
a party to the proceedings and prayed 
an appeal to the circuit court, and the 
Grant County Bank also prayed au 
appeal as an_ unsuccessful _ bidder. 
Upon the trial in the circuit court nu- 
merous declarations of law were asked, 
reflecting the view of the respective 
litigants. and the court entered up a 
judgment reciting the declarations of 
law made, as follows: 

First, That a proposition from any 
bank, trust company or other financial 
institution, that may desire to be the 
depositary of the public funds of this 
Grant county, must file its bid in due 
form, which bid must contain a distinct 
proposition, which can be acted upon 
taken alone and without reference to 
anything outside itself. 


Second. That the bid filed by the 
Citizens Bank was not in proper form, 
because said bid did not contain a dis- 
tinct proposition that could be taken 
and acted upon alone, without refer- 
ence outside itself, and was, therefore, 
under the Jaw. no bid at all. 


Third, That the county judge was 
not authorized to accept said bid of 
the Citizens Bank and declare said 
bank the depositary of the funds of 
Grant county, because the bids for 
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said funds filed by said bank was ir- 
regular, indefinite and uncertain. 

Fourth, That the bid filed by the 
Grant County Bank for 4.25 per cent. 
on daily balance was a distinct propo- 
sition, which could have been acted 
upon alone and without reference to 
anything outside of itself. 

Fifth, That the county judge under 
Section % of the act, at page 931, has 
the power to reject any and all bids. 
The court found that the action of the 
county court in designating the Citi- 
zens Bank as the county depositary 
was unauthorized, and that the action 
of the county court in accepting the 
bid of the Citizens Bank operated as a 
rejection of the bid made by the Grant 
County Bank, and, therefore, the 
county has no depositary. The order 
awarding the funds to» the Citizens 
Bank was declared void, and the clerk 
of the county court was ordered to 
procced to readvertise for bids for 
said funds. All parties have appealed 
to this court. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


MITH, J.: There can be and is no 

real competition unless all bidders 
are required to bid upon the same 
basis, and no proposition can be con- 
strued to be a bid unless it is complete 
in itself as declared by the court. 
Bank of Eastern Ark. vs. Bank of 
Forrest City, 94 Ark. 311; Casey vs. 
Independence County, 159 S. W. 24. 

Appellee says, however, that the spe- 
cia] act applicable only to Grant county 
gives the judge of that county a dis- 
cretion not given to county judges by 
the gencral law, and that under this 
special act the county judge is not 
required to award the contract to the 
highest bidder. Section 3 of this spe- 
cial aet reads as follows: “At 1 o'clock 
p- m., of the said first day of the 
county court as aforesaid, the court 
shall publicly open each and every bid 
so received and shall cause each to be 
entered of record, and shall elect from 
among said bids one to be the depos- 
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itary of the public funds of said coun- 
ty; provided, the county court shall 
have the power to reject any and all 
of said bids; and, provided further, 
that no bid shall be réceived for less 
than three and one-half (3% per 
cent.) per centum per annum, com- 
puted by the daily balances of cash on 
hand, belonging to the county, and if 
no bid shall be received from any of 
the aforesaid firms residing or doing 
business in the county, the county court 
shall have power and is hereby au- 
thorized to loan banks, bankers or 
trust companies, who reside in other 
counties in this State, the funds of 
the county, not exceeding seventy-five 
per centum (75 per cent.) of said 
funds at any one time, for not less 
than three and a half per centum 
(3% per cent.) interest, on the same 
terms and conditions as to banks, 
bankers and trust companies who may 
reside or are doing business in said 
county.” This act does provide that 
the county court “shall select from 
among said bids one to be the de- 
positary of the public funds of said 
county,” and the direction is not ex- 
pressly given to select the highest 
bidder; but, while that direction is 
not expressly given, it is necessarily 
implied. The whole theory and pur- 
pose of such legislation is to secure 
the highest returns for the use of the 
public funds. And such is the pur- 
pose of this special act. It provides 
what shall be done by the successful 
bidder to make its bid effective. A 
study of the act leaves no doubt that 
the legislative will was that there 
should be competition, and not favor- 
itism. Indeed, the county court 
awarded the contract to the Citizens 
Bank, not in the exercise of any dis- 
erection, but upon the theory that its 
bid was the highest. 

Under this special act the county 
court is authorized to let no contract 
for the deposit of the public funds, 
except by bids received in response to 
the advertisement inviting bids. The 
court might in a single advertisement 
invite bids. both from the banks and 
trust companies located in that coun- 
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tv, and also from “loan banks, bank- 
ers or trust companies who reside in 
other counties in this State’; and, if no 
bid was received from any local bank 
which complied with the law, the court 
could then contract with some institu- 
tion located outside of that county. But 
the Citizens Bank made no bid, and it 
had not qualified itself to be contract- 
ed with, and the order designating it 
as the county depositary was void. 

The judgment of the court below 
will be affirmed, and the clerk of the 
county court will proceed at once, if he 
has not already done so, to again ad- 
vertise for bids. 

(166 S. W. Rep. 550.) 


co 


Time of Presentment of 


Check 


Texas 


Clearing-House Rules—Diligence 
Supreme Court of Texas, Jan. 28, 1914. 


DORCHESTER VS. MERCHANTS NAT. BANK. 


A check on a bank located in the same 
place as the payee must be presented for 
payment within banking hours on the day 
after the payee receives it; if on a bank 
in another place, it must be presented be- 
fore closing hours on the first secular day 
after the receipt of the check for presen- 
tation by, some one in the place where the 
hank is located. A non-member of a clear- 
ing house is not bound by its rules. 


& 


CTION by C. B. Dorchester, re- 
ceiver, against the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Houston and another. 
Judgment of the Court of Civil Appeals 
(136 S. W. 551) reversing a judg- 
ment for plaintiff against the defend- 
ant named and rendering judgment for 
such defendant, and plaintiff brings 
error. Judgment reversed, and judg- 
ment of district court affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 
"THE judge of the district court 


made this finding of facts: 


“(1) That the defendant, Texas 
Lamp & Oil Company, was indebted, 
upon open account, in the sum of 
$1,563.83, which indebtedness is not 
denied. 

“(2) That on the 15th day of 
October, 1907, the Texas Lamp & Oil 
Company drew its check upon the 
bank of T. W. House and sent the 
said check by mail to its creditor, Dor- 
chester, as receiver of the Waters 
Pierce Oil Company, which check was 
received by said Dorchester, or his 
agent, in due course of mail, on the 
morning of October 16, 1907, at about 
the hour of 8 o’clock. That the Texas 
Lamp & Oil Company, or its manager 
or owner, who drew the check, did 
business with T. W. House, and that 
he had received canceled checks that 
had gone through the clearing-house, 
which had marked on them ‘Paid by 
clearing-house,’ or ‘Paid through the 
clearing-house,’ and that the present 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company had been 
doing business here about six or seven 
years. I do not find that said manager 
or owner had any other knowledge of 
the methods of doing business than 
were revealed by those checks. 


“(3) The said agent of the receiv- 
er in charge of the business in Hous- 
ton took the said check, in connection 
with something like 119 other checks, 
aggregating $10,045.36, and sent them 
by messenger, in the ordinary course 
of business, to the Merchants National 
Bank. which is interpleaded in this 
action. 


“(4) That the weight of the testi- 
mony is to the effect that the mes- 
senger of the Waters Pierce Oil Com- 
pany (which term will be used instead 
of using the name of Dorchester) did 
not reach the bank until some time 
after 2.30 o’clock of the 16th, or about 
2.45 or 2.55 on that day, and did not 
reach it in time for the checks deposit- 
ed on that day to get into the clearing- 
house, it being necessary, under the 
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rules of the clearing-house, for all 
checks to be there at the clearing point 
by 2.45 p. m. of each business day, 
that being the hour at which the clear- 
ing-house met each day, except on Sat- 
urdays. 

“(5) The Merchants National 
Bank, therefore, held the checks, but 
duly sent them in to the clearing-house 
at the proper hour on the 17th, at 2.45 
p. m., and when the checks were re- 
ceived, they were all sorted out, as is 
customary there. and all the checks 
that were drawn on T. W. House were 
delivered to some messenger or clerk 
of his and sent over to the bank of 
T. W. House for the purpose of hav- 
ing the signature verified and the in- 
dorsement examined by those of his 
employees charged with that duty. I 
find the weight of the evidence to show 
that this check did not get to the bank 
of T. W. House till after 3 p. m., 
when it was closed for business. 


“(6) The Merchants’ National 
Bank was a debtor of the clearing- 
house on that day to the extent of 
something like $114,000, and T. W. 
House was debtor bank to the extent 
of something in excess of #21,000. 
The method of operation of the clear- 
ing-house seems to be that all the 
checks drawn in favor of any bank 
were balanced against those drawn in 
against it, and if those drawn against 
it are in excess of those drawn in its 
favor, it becomes a debtor to the clear- 
ing-house to that extent, and the man- 
ager of the clearing-house draws 
checks upon the debtor banks in favor 
of the banks who are credit banks on 
that day, and thus the accounts are 
settled between them. 


“(7) Upon that day, October 17, 
1907, the balances were so struck and 
checks were drawn on the Mercliants 
National Bank in favor of other banks 
to the extent of its indebtedness, and a 
check to the extent of twenty-one thou- 
sand and odd dollars was drawn 
against the bank and T. W. House, 
which, when presented, was refused 
payment, T. W. House having, at the 
close of business on that day, acknowl- 
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edged himself insolvent and made an 
assignment, and he was afterwards ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

“(8) It seems, so far as I can 
deduce from the testimony, that the 
clearing-house had no rules or regula- 
tions in its by-laws or book of ruies 
providing for any such contingency as 
the failure of one of its members, so 
after the failure of Mr. House was 
announced, there was an assemblage 
called together of the officers of all 
other banks belonging to the clearing- 
house, ten in number, excluding Mr. 
House, and it was decided to have 
another clearance and rebalance the 
books and exclude and eliminate all 
checks drawn in favor of or against 
T. W. House, which was done. 

“(9) I find that in anticipation of 
the payment of the check by Mr. 
House when it should be presented 
through the clearing-house, the Mer- 
chants National Bank marked on it 
in the usual way ‘Paid through the 
clearing-house, October 17, 1907,’ and 
in that form it went to the clearing- 
house. 

“(10) When that check and all 
others drawn on T. W. House were 
dishonored and refused payment, the 
Merchants National Bank notified the 
Waters Pierce Oil Company of that 
fact, and that company sent the Mer- 
chants National Bank a check for 
$1,563.33 to balance the credit it had 
received by reason of the deposit of 
the check drawn by the defendant, 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company, in. its, 
the Waters Pierce Oil Company’s, 
favor. 

“(11)_ I find from the testimony of 
the paying teller of T. W. House, a 
man of unquestioned veracity, that if 
the check drawn by the defendant, 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company, on T. 
W. House, in favor of the receiver of 
the Waters Pierce Oil Company, had 
been presented to him within business 
hours on the 17th day of October, 
1907, it would have been paid, be- 
cause the drawers had funds to their 
credit sufficient to pay it, and the 
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bank had sufficient money wherewith 
to meet it. 

“(12) Unless the facts above re- 
cited of the sending of the check to 
the clearing-house, and the action con- 
cerning it explained above, was a pres- 
entation, within the meaning of the 
law, there never was any presentation 
of the check at the counter office of 
T. W. House with a request for pay- 
ment of the funds it called for, be- 
fore 3 o'clock on the 17th of October, 
1907. 

“(18) When the receiver of the 
Waters Pierce Oil Company sent his 
check to offset the credit he had re- 
ceived, he had no actual notice of what 
had been done with the other check, 
or what course it had taken, further 
than he was informed that payment 
had been refused, but I find he or his 
agents knew that the course the check 
would take would be through the 
clearing-house. 

“(14) It seems that the clearing- 
house is a voluntary association of all 
the banks in the city of Houston, or- 
ganized and operated for their con- 
venience and to expedite business by 
an exchange of checks at a certain 
hour each day, instead of each bank 
sending to all other banks all the 
checks drawn on them, and that its 
organization as such is composed of 
all the banks in the city. 

“(15) I find that it is the custom 
of business houses to deposit their 
checks in the banks with which they 
do business, and that customarily, the 
banks make their collections through 
the clearing-house, and that in Hous- 
ton it is generally known among those 
dealing with banks that deposits must 
be in by 2.80 p. m. The custom of all 
the banks in Houston that belong to 
the clearing-house also was to make 
collections of checks drawn against the 
members of the clearing-house, through 
the clearing-house. It is not shown 
that there was any agreement to that 
effect in the organization of the clear- 
ing-house, but such was the custom 
and usage, and it seems that each bank 
which belonged to the clearing-house 
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also had a clerk, or one in some ca- 
pacity, who attended to the business of 
delivering items of deposits to the 
clearing-house for action, but such 
member had no authority, as I con- 
clude, to pass upon the validity of 
checks, or decide whether they were 
good in the sense that there was funds 
to meet them.” 


The sole question in this case is, 
Was Dorchester bound by the action of 
the Merchants National Bank in pre- 
senting his draft on the House Bank 


through the clearing-house at Hous-. 


ton? It is undisputed that the Mer- 
chants National Bank did not present 
the draft directly to the House Bank, 
and that the draft was not presented 
by or through the clearing-house to 
the House Bank before the latter bank 
was closed on the last day which the 
law allowed for the presentation of it. 
It is also unquestionable that if the 
draft had been presented by the Mer- 
chants National Bank to the House 
Bank before it closed on the 17th of 
the month. it would have been paid, 
and that the failure to so present it 
caused the failure of collection; the 
House Bank having closed and gone 
into bankruptey at the closing hour of 
that day. 

The Court of Civil Appeals assumes 
that Dorchester knew of the existence 
of the clearing-house in Houston, and 
that the Merchants Bank was a mem- 
ber thereof, and also knew that the 
Merchants Bank was in the habit of 
presenting drafts on members com- 
mitted to its care for collection to the 
clearing-house for adjustment. But 
there is no evidence whatever that Dor- 
chester authorized, or had ever ap- 
proved of, that method of collection. 
The issue between the parties in this 
litigation is whether the failure of the 
Merchants Bank to present the draft 
to the House Bank within the time 
prescribed by law was negligence on 
its part which would render it liable 
on the failure to collect the draft, 
although it had presented the draft in 
the regular way prescribed by its rules 
to the clearing-house, and adjustment 


was made between the banks, crediting 
the Merchants Bank and charging the 
House Bank. 

Certain banks in Houston, possibly 
all, had formed themselves into a vol- 
untary association called a “clearing- 
house,” of which the defendant in 
error and the House Bank were mem- 
hers. The clearing-house had rules for 
the government of its members, to the 
effect that all drafts drawn against any 
bank member of the clearing-house, 
and held for collection by a_ bank 
member of the clearing-house, might 
be presented to the clearing-house witli- 
in a given time, in order that it might 
be adjusted in the general settlement 
of the claims between the bank mem- 
bers. At a certain hour the balance 
was ascertained, by which each mem- 
ber was charged with the drafts or 
claims presented against it. and al- 
lowed credit for the claims which it 
held against other banks of the asso- 
ciation. If the balance should be in 
favor of a bank, then it would re- 
ceive a check or checks for the amount 
of the difference in his favor against 
some bank or banks which were in- 
debted to the clearing-house, and thus 
the claim would be settled. The debtor 
banks were thus made liable to the 
clearing-house for the amounts in which 
they were debtor upon the final settle- 
ment, and were subject to the checks 
drawn in favor of the creditor banks 
for the sum due to each of such banks. 

The Merchants Bank and the T. W. 
House Bank were each debtor banks on 
the day on which this claim was pre- 
sented. On striking the balance the 
Merchants Bank was indebted $104,- 
000, after receiving credit for all 
drafts held by it, including the draft 
on the House Bank, and the House 
Bank was indebted $21,000. It is evi- 
dent from the rules stated, and the 
transaction in the clearing-house, that 
the Merchants Bank received credit for 
the sum of $1,568.33. being the draft 
in question in this suit, that amount 
being charged against the House Bank 
by the clearing-house association, for 
which sum the defendant in error was 
required to account to the clearing- 
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house. The draft was drawn in favor 
of Dorchester and delivered to the 
Merchants Bank against» the House 
Bank was not presented for payment, 
either by the Merchants Bank or by 
the clearing-house on that day, but was 
submitted to some officer or employee 
of the bank for the purpose of verify- 
ing the signature and the genuineness 
of the draft. 
co 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


ROWN, C. J.: The evidence is 

undisputed that if the draft had 
been presented to the House Bank be- 
fore it closed business at 3 o'clock on 
the 17th day of the month, as the law 
required it should be, it would have 
been paid. Not having been so pre- 
sented within the time required by 
law, the drawer of the draft was dis- 
charged from liability to the receiver, 
Dorchester, and he lost, by reason of 
the failure to present it as the Jaw 
required, the amount of that draft. 

Was the Merchants Bank negligent 
in not presenting the draft to the 
House Bank for payment? In other 
words, was Dorchester bound by. the 
action of the Merchants Bank in using 
the clearing-house method of settling 
this claim? 

In order te simplify the issue, we 
will assume that Dorchester did know 
that the Merchants Bank and _ the 
House Bank were members of the 
clearing-house, and did know that the 
Merchants Bank was in the habit of 
adjusting its claims against other bank 
members of the same clearing-house 
by presenting such claims to that or- 
ganization for adjustment. 

The law prescribed as the measuré 
of diligence in this case that the draft 
received by the Merchants Bank on 
the 10th of the month should be pre- 
sented to the House Bank within bank- 
ing hours on the 17th, the next day 
atter Dorchester received it. (Morse 
on Banks and Banking, vol. 2, § 421.) 
Other citations to this point would be 
superfluous. 

The exevse offered, and sustained by 
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the Court of Civil Appeals, was that 
it was the custom of the banks which 
belonged to the clearing-house, and of 
all banks in Houston, to present such 
drafts to the clearing-house for adjust- 
ment, which fact was known to Dor- 
chester. The defendant in error sub- 
mitted the draft to the clearing-house 
in Houston on the 17th of October, in 
accordance with the rules of that as- 
sociation, which the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals held to be a sufficient discharge 
of its duty, citing Bank vs. Triplett, 1 
Pet. (U. S.) 80, 7 L. Ed. 87, and 
Morse on Banks and Banking, vol. 1, 
§§ 214-219. The authorities cited are 
not applicable to the facts of this case. 
The law applicable to the facts of the 
present case is stated in Morse on 
Banks and Banking, § 421, as follows: 


“(b) 1. All drafts, foreign or in- 
land, must be presented to the drawee 
within a reasonable time, and in case 
of non-payment prompt notice must he 
given to the drawer and indorsers. 
What is a reasonable time depends 
on the circumstances of each case, and 
is sometimes a very difficult question. 
The relations of the parties, the time, 
mode and place of receiving the check, 
must be considered, and whether the 
check is postdated or not. 

“The presumption is that a check 
would have been paid if diligently pre- 
sented. And what is due diligence is, 
as a general rule, a question for the 
jury. 

“(e) 2. The drawer cannot (except 
by agreement or under special circum- 
stances as above) be held absolutely 
bevond the business hours of the day 
following his delivery of the check, if 
the bank is in the same place, or if the 
bank is in another place, the period of 
his liability will be until the close of 
business hours on the first secular day 
following the receipt of the check by 
someone in the bank’s locus, the check 
having been mailed upon the day fol- 
lowing its delivery by the drawer.” 

It being the duty of the receiving 
bank, defendant in error, to its depos- 
itor, Dorchester, to present the draft 
during banking hours of the next day, 
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the 17th of October, it, the receiving 
bank. could not bind the depositor, 
Dorchester, by conforming to the rules 
of the clearing-house, which were at 
variance with the laws. “The rights 
of a non-member depositor in a mem- 
ber bank are not affected by the clear- 
ing rules, nor can he take advantage 
of them.” 1 Morse on Banks and 
Banking, § 851; Bank vs. Bank, 139 
Mass. 513; Overman vs. Hoboken City 
Bank, 31 N. J. Law, 563. ‘The opin- 
ion in the last case cited discusses the 
relation of a depositor to a clearing- 
house of which it is not a member with 
convincing clearness. The facts were 
very similar to the present case. Tt 
was distinctly held that a non-member 
of a clearing-house was not bound by 
its rules, and a member bank which 
adopted the methods of the clearing- 
house did not bind its depositor. 

The drawer of a bill of exchange 
has the legal right to have it presented 
for payment to the drawee within the 
time prescribed by law, and the payee 
is charged with the diligent perform- 
ance of that duty. The agent of the 
payee has no more liberty in the col- 
lection than the principal; either must 
present the draft within the business 
hours of the second day, when, as 
in this case, the payee and drawee 
reside in the same city. The fact that 
parties to the instrument are members 
of a clearing-house association cannot 
vary the rules of legal diligence in 
discharge of duties to a non-member. 

The effect of the rule applied by the 
Court of Civil Appeals is exemplified 
by this case. The failure of the Mer- 
chants Bank to present the draft at 
the House Bank according to law oper- 
ated to discharge the oil company be- 
cause of want of diligence. but the 
same acts are held to constitute dili- 
gence as to Dorchester. This cannot 
be a logical and legal result, unless 
Dorchester is to be held bound by 
the rules of the clearing-house of which 
he was not a member. He was not so 
bound under the law of the land 

The trial judge made an excellent 
statement of the facts of the case and 
rendered a correct judgment thereon, 
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which the Court of Civil Appeals erro- 
neously reversed, and rendered judg- 
ment for the Merchants Bank. 

It is ordered that the judgment of 
the Court of Civil Appeals be, and it 
is hereby, reversed, and the judgment 
of the district court is affirmed. 


(168 S. W. Rep. 5.) 
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Partnership Indorsement 
MAssACHUSETTS 


Liability of Partner on Individual In- 
dorsement—Negotiable 
Law 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 

Middlesex, Feb. 25, 1914. 


FOURTH NAT. BANK AND WINTHROP NAT. BANK 
VS. MEAD. 


Instruments 


Where a partner individually indorses 
commercial paper made by his firm before 
delivery, he is a person not otherwise a 
party, and is liable as an indorser. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


UGG, C. J.: A partnership com- 

posed of Edward C. Mead and 
William M. Mason, made, payable to 
the order of each of the plaintiffs, 
promissory notes signed with the firm 
name of Mead, Mason & Company, and 
each partner endorsed them before de- 
livery in his individual name. The 
point at issue is whether such notes 
can be proved against both the part- 
nership estate and the estates of the 
individual partners. 

The decision depends upon the mean- 
ing of the Negotiable Instrument Act 
as applied to these facts. Its perti- 
nent provisions are: 

1R. L. chapter 73: “Section 34. Where 
the language of the instrument is ambigu- 
ous, or there are omissions therein, the fol- 
lowing rules of construction apply: * * * 

“6. Where a signature is so placed upon 


the instrument that it is not clear in what 
capacity the person making the same in- 











tended to sign he is to be deemed an in- 
dorser.” 

“Section 80. A person placing his sig- 
nature upon an instrument otherwise than 
as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indicates 
by appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” 

“Section 81. Where a person, not other- 
wise a party to an instrument, places 
thereon his signature in blank before deliv- 
ery, he is liable as indorser in accordame 
with the following rules: 

“1, If the instrument is payable to the 
order of a third person he is liable to the 
payee and to all subsequent parties; 

“2. If the instrument is payable to the 
order of the maker or drawer, or is payable 
to bearer, he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the maker or drawer; 

“3. If he signs for the accommodation 
of the payee he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the payee.” 


The argument is urged that the 
words in Section 81, to the effect that 
“a person, not otherwise a party to an 
instrument,” cannot apply to one of a 
partnership so signing, for the reason 
that he is already a party to the in- 
strument by virtue of being a member 
of the partnership. 

This contention cannot be supported. 
It had been decided before the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act that a partner indorsing individ- 
ually was a party different from the 
partnership and thereby might incur « 
double liability arising from the two 
distinct contracts by which he had 
bound himself. Roger Williams Na- 
tional Bank vs. Hall, 160 Mass. 171. 
Since the passage of the act. it was 
said in Faneuil Hall National Bank vs. 
Meloon, 183 Mass. 66, respecting the 
liability of partners indorsing a part- 
nership note as individuals that they 
“were none the less indorsers and none 
the less liable as such because they 
were also liable as members of the 
firm which made the note.” 

Apart from authority this conclu- 
sion is sound. The purpose of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act was to 
make uniform throughout the United 
States the Jaw upon commercial paper 
by means of the adoption by the Legis- 
latures of the several States and by 
Congress of substantially identical stat- 
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utes. Union Trust Company vs. Mc- 
Ginty, 212 Mass. 205. The law among 
the several States had been in great 
confusion touching the nature of the 
liability of the person who was neither 
maker nor payee and who placed his 
name upon the back of the instrument 
before its delivery. But, so far as we 
are aware, everywhere such indorse- 
ment was treated as conferring great- 
er: security to the paper. 

Our own law was settled that, al- 
though entitled to notice as an indorser, 
in all other respects he was co-maker. 
Brooks vs. Stackpole, 168 Mass. 537. 
This is changed by the act and a per- 
son so signing now is treated as an 
indorser. The liability of a partner 
indorsing before delivery the paper of 
his firm heretofore has been treated as 
distinct from that incurred by him as 
copartner. It adds in many instances 
to the value and to the ease of sale of 
the firm paper. This rule of law ought 
not to be treated as abrogated unless 
plainly required by the terms of the 
act. 

Construing with accuracy the crucial 
words of Section 81, a person who as 
an individual signs upon the back of 
a promissory note is “not otherwise a 
party to” that instrument in the same 
capacity because liable through mem- 
bership in the firm whose name appears 
as maker. In the sense in which 
the word “party” there is used, the 
partnership which makes the note is 
the “party” liable as maker, although 
there may flow as a subsidiary infer- 
ence of law an individual liability of 
each partner in default of firm assets. 
In this aspect and for this purpose the 
partnership may be treated as personi- 
fied and as an entity separate from the 
individuals who compose it. See 
United States vs. Adams Express Com- 
pany, 229 U. S. 381. 

Moreover. the act is designed in part 
as a codification for the practical use 
of business men. It ought to be  in- 
terpreted so as to be 2 help and not a 
hindrance to the easy ascertainment 
of the rights and liabilities of the sev- 
eral parties to commercial paper. To 
this end the words in Section 81, “a 
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person, not otherwise a party,’ must 
refer to one who appears and can be 
recognized from that which is written 
within the four corners of the instru- 
ment as a “party.” Partnerships often 
assume a style or designation which 
affords no clew to those who are its 
members. It might not infrequently 
be a hardship to compel the holder of 
firm paper which bears an indorsement 
made before delivery to ascertain at his 
peril whether the person making such 
indorsement was “otherwise a party to 
the instrument” through being one of 
the partnership which was maker. 

The act treats every party to nego- 
tiable paper, whose status is not clear, 
as an indorser. See Section 34, clause 
6 and Section 80. 

The result is that a partner who in- 
dividually indorses before delivery 
commercial paper made by his firm is 
a “person, not otherwise a party” in 
the sense in which those words are ew- 
ployed in Section 81. It follows that 
the claims of cach of the plaintiffs 
should be allowed against the estate of 
the deceased partner. 

Decree accordingly. 

(104 N. E. Rep. 377.) 
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Gifts in Form of Bank Deposits 


CONNECTICUT 


Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
April 16, 1914. 

MERIDEN TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO. ET AL. 
VS. MILLER ET AL. 

Deposits of moneys in a savings bank by 

a donor who retains possession of the bank 

beok in the name of a donee, with the in- 

tention of making a present gift thereof, 

and with notice to the donee of such gift 

and an acceptance of the same, constitutes 

in law an accepted gift. 


& 


CTION by the Meriden Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company and others 
against I. Burton Miller and others. 
Judgment for two of the defendants, 
and the plaintiffs and another defend- 
ant appeal. Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 


“7a plaintiffs are the administra- 
tors of Hezekiah H. Miller, who 
died October 22, 1911, leaving three 
children, the defendants, I. Burton 
Miller, Charles B. Miller and Mrs. 
Nettie M. Kirschner, who were his only 
heirs-at-law. Mrs. Miller, the mother 
of these three children, died October 
18, 1905, leaving legacies of $500 to 
her sons, 1. Burton and Charles B., 
and the residue of her estate, $13,- 
213.72, to her daughter, Mrs. Kirsch- 
ner. 

Shortly after the death of their 
mother, Mr. Miller told each of his 
sons that he was not satisfied with the 
division of their mother’s estate, and 
purposed giving to each son a_ suffi- 
cient amount to equalize their legacies 
with that of Mrs. Kirschner’s under 
their mother’s will. In pursuance of 
this purpose he deposited with eight 
different savings banks various sums to 
the credit of each son. 

Many of these accounts were opened 
by a transfer of deposits standing in 
the name of Mr. Miller to the name of 
these sons. At the time of making 
each deposit to the account of each 
son, he notified him that he had made 
the same as a gift, and also told each 
son that he had made, or was making, 
a similar deposit for the benefit of the 
other son. 

At these times he procured from his 
sons for each of said banks which did 
not have them, their signatures upon 
slips or cards furnished by the banks, 
and then returned them to the banks. 
At these times he also stated that he 
desired to possess the power to use a 
part of the moneys so deposited if he 
should desire to do so. In order to 
give their father such power, the sons 
signed blank orders upon each of the 
accounts. which the father accepted. 
Mr. Miller only used four of these 
orders, aggregating #800. 

At Mr. Miller’s death all of these 
orders were in his safe-depoit box, with 
the bank books, which he had always 
kept. To this box I. Burton Miller, 
as deputy to his father, had a right 
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of access. Shortly before his death, 
and after making the last of the de- 
posits, he told each of his sons the ap- 
proximate total, given him by these 
deposits, stating that he had made a 
similar gift to the other. Each son 
made demand upon the plaintiff com- 
pany as administrator for the deposit 
books standing in his name. In mak- 
ing these deposits Mr. Miller intended 
to make a present gift to his sons of 
the deposits in their names, and to 
make them the absolute owners thereof, 
and to divest himself of all control 
over said moneys, and then to rely upon 
the gratitude of the sons to give him 
the right to exercise their dominion 
over the moneys for his own benefit to 
such extent as he might desire. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


HEELER, J.: This action is 
brought by the plaintiffs as ad- 
ministrators of H. H. Miller against 


eight savings banks and three children 
of said H. H. Miller, to determine the 
ownership of such deposits. The plain- 
tiffs pray judgment that the deposits 
belong to them, and that two of the 
children, Charles B. Miller and I. Bur- 
ton Miller, be required to set forth their 


respective claims to the deposits. One 
of the defendants and children, Mrs. 
Kirschner, answers, praying judgment 
that the plaintiffs have title to said 
deposits. Two of the defendants and 
children, Charles B. Miller and I. Bur- 
ton Miller, answer, setting forth cer- 
tain facts upon which each bases his 
title to the books standing in his name, 
and so prays judgment. All of the 
other defendants, except two of the 
banks, made default of appearance. 
These two did not, and do not, press 
any claim to the deposits in their 
banks. 

After hearing had, an interlocutory 
judgment was entered by the superior 
court, adjudging that Charles B. Miller 
and I. Burton Miller interplead with 
plaintiffs and defendant, Mrs. Kirsch- 
ner. Thereupon Charles B. and I. 
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Burton Miller and Mrs. Kirschner stip- 
ulated that the pleadings heretofore 
filed “‘shall constitute the statement of 
their respective claims provided for by 
the interlocutory judgment of inter- 
pleader.” Trial was had, and judg- 
ment rendered that the deposits on the 
books standing in the name of I. Bur- 
ton Miller and Charles B. Miller were 
owned by them. From this judgment 
the plaintiffs, administrators and Mrs. 
Kirschner have taken this appeal. * * * 

* * * We, therefore, without approv- 
ing the course pursued or recognizing 
the remedy adopted as a proper one, 
will dispose of the case as the inter- 
locutory judgment of the superior court 
contemplated, since all the parties in 
interest are before the court, and their 
claims have been fully heard. We dis- 
pose of the appeal to end litigation. 

The corrections of the findings 
sought, under the remedy provided by 
G. S. § 797, so far as the same are of 
moment. relate to the finding that Mr. 
Miller’s intention in making these de- 
posits was to make present gifts and 
pass title to them at the time the de- 
posits were transferred to the donees 
and accepted by them. The evidence 
before the court required it to find that 
Mr. Miller made these deposits in the 
names of his sons, with the motive of 
equalizing the sums received by their 
sister from their mother, that he noti- 
fied them of each deposit, and that they 
were gifts to them, which they accept- 
ed, and that he procured from them 
their signatures to slips or cards, and 
filed the same with the banks. 

Had these been all the facts before 
the court, the inference that the father 
intended to make present gifts and 
vest the title in the sons from the 
time of making the deposits would have 
been inevitable. But the appellants 
claim that, even though these infer- 
ences might have been drawn from 
these facts standing alone, they are 
not permissible when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that blank orders 
were given on these deposits by the 
donees to the donor at his request. 

We find a sufficient answer to this 
claim in the fact that these orders 
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were given after the deposits were 
made, the signatures obtained, the in- 
tent to make the gifts made plain, the 
notice of this intent given, and the 
acceptance of the gifts had. We think 
the finding of the intent to make pres- 
ent gifts was an inference of fact open 
to the trial court to draw from a con- 
sideration of all the facts, including 
the giving of the blank orders. 

A question of intent is a question of 
fact unless that conclusion is one 
which could not reasonably be drawn. 
(Humiston vs. Preston, 66 Conn. 579; 
Harris vs. Spencer, 71 Conn. 233; 
Brosty vs. Thompson, 79 Conn. 133.) 

Correction is asked of the finding 
that the sons exercised dominion over 
these funds, which the father recog- 
nized. We think the inferences were 
fairly open to the court to have made. 

The facts found show that delivery 
was made, and no sufficient reason has 
been furnished for changing these. 

If the finding is not to be corrected, 
the defendants claim that the giving of 
these blank orders as matter of law 
disputes conclusively the inferences of 
intent and delivery. We cannot so 
agree. The deposits of moneys in a 
savings bank by a donor who retains 
possession of the bank book in the 
name of a donee, with the intention of 
making a present gift thereof, and 
with notice to the donee of such gift 
and an acceptance of the same, con- 
stitutes in law an accepted gift. Upon 
his acceptance, the donee’s title to the 
deposit is absolute. All title and right 

have passed from the 
donor to the donee. Kerrigan vs. Rau- 
tigan. 43 Conn. 17; Buckingham’s Ap- 
peal, 60 Conn. 143; Main’s Appeal, 73 
Conn. 638; Candee vs. Conn. Savings 
Bank, 81 Conn. 372. 

There are various ways in which 
such gifts have been made, and upheld 
by us. In each we found present, as 
we do here, the requisites of a valid 
gift inter vivos, delivery of possession 
to the donee, and intent to pass title 
with the possession, immediately. In 
each case the beneficial interest was 
given. In each the gift was irrevo- 
cable. The delivery may be actual, or 
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as here, constructive, manifested by the 
opening of the accounts, the notice to 
the donees, their acceptance and acts 
of dominion over the fund. The blank 
orders on these deposits were always 
subject to the control of these donees, 
for they were, until used, revocable. 
The donees had the right to draw or- 
ders on these funds, for they could 
use their own at their will. Crane vs. 
Brewer, 73 N. J. Eq. 560. 

There is no error. 

(90 Atlantic Rep. 228.) 


a 
Payment on Forged Deed 


CoLorapo 


Liability of Bank for Payment in Good 
Faith on Forged Deed 
Supreme Court of Colorado, Feb. 2, 1914. 


STOEKMEN’S NAT. BANK. 
& 


CTION by John Boatsman, admin- 
istrator of Carroll Nichols, de- 
ceased, against the Stockmen’s Nation- 
al Bank. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 


BOATSMAN VS, 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
ARROLL NICHOLS, a real estate 


dealer at the town of Morrill, 
Seotts Bluff County, Nebraska, died in 
April, 1911. John Boatsman, as ad- 
ministrator of his estate, brought this 
action in the district court of Morgan 
county, against the Stockmen’s Nation- 
al Bank of Brush, Colorado, by which 
it is sought to recover $1,500.00 and 
interest alleged to have been wrong- 
fully paid out by it on account of 
Nichols to one H. M. Warren on a 
forged deed. 

The land involved in the controversy 
is situate in Scotts Bluff county, Ne- 
braska, ‘and is owned by Charles E. 
Murphy, a resident of Utah. Warren 
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was also a real estate dealer, residing 
at Mitchell, Nebraska, near Morrill. 
Nichols knew Warren, but did not 
knew Murphy. 

On May 28d, 1910, Warren wrote 
Nichols a letter in the name of Mur- 
phy, proposing a quick sale of the land 
and soliciting an offer therefor. The 
name of Murphy was wrongfully used, 
without his knowledge or consent, 
throughout the whole transaction. in 
answer to. that letter Nichols tele- 
graphed an offer of $2,500.00 for the 
land. Warren acknowledged receipt 
of the offer in a letter dated May 
25th, 1910. Four days later Warren 
again wrote Nichols, directing him to 
send the deed to the defendant hank 
at Brush, Colorado, for execution, with 
draft to pay for the land. The deed, 
naming Boatsman as_ grantee, who 
loaned Nichols the money to buy, was 
accordingly mailed by Nichols to Mur- 
phy at Brush, Colorado, which Warren 
received and thereupon executed, as 
Murphy, acknowledged the same _ be- 
fore a notary public, presented it to 
the defendant bank and requested pay- 
ment of the $2,500.00. 

Finding no money at the bank, he 
requested it to telegraph to the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank of Morrill, 
Nebraska, with whom Nichols did busi- 
ness, with the following result: 

“Brush, Colo. 6—Ist °10 
“Farmers and Merchants Bank 

“Morrill Nebraska 


“Deed Chas Murphy to John Boatsman 
duly executed and in our hand Murphy 
wants money wired to this bank at once or 
will call deal off. 

“Stockmens Natl. Bank.” 
“June 2, 1910 
“Stockmens National ssank, 
“Brush, Colo. 

“If warranty deed is regular, pay Charles 
Murphy twenty-five hundred dollars. We 
- remit. Register deed to us. 

“Farmers & Merchants Bank 


“Morrill, Nebraska.” 


The defendant bank thereupon paid 
Warren $1,500.00 cash and a $1,000.00 
draft on the City National Bank of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and took the deed 
for delivery. The following September 
the imposition was discovered and pay- 
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ment stopped on the draft. Soon 
thereafter Warren was tried, convicted 
and sentenced to a term in the Colo- 
rado penitentiary on a plea of guilty 
to a charge of forgery. 

Nichols demanded of the defendant 
bank the return of the $1,500.00 paid 
to Warren believing him to be Mur- 
phy. The bank refused payment and 
this suit followed. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


AILEY, J.: The gist of the com- 
plaint is that the defendant bank 
negligently paid _ the imposter 
$1,500.00. In such cases the control- 
ling inquiry is whether the drawer, by 
failure to use ordinary diligence to 
avert a loss, has so increased the risk 
and responsibility of the drawee as to 
take the case out of the general rule 
of liability for payment of money on a 
forged instrument. When the facts 
show that such is the case, it is uni- 
formly held that the drawer must bear 
the loss. 

It will be presumed that the de- 
fendant bank had full knowledge of all 
dealings between Nichols and Warren, 
pretending to be Murphy, which the 
complaint discloses. The deception 
was complete as to both the defendant 
bank and Nichols. Warren appeared 
at the bank with the deed which 
Nichols had prepared and forwarded, 
purporting to be duly executed by 
Charles E. Murphy before a notary 
public. The defendant bank tele- 
graphed the Nebraska bank, with 
whom Nichols did business, that 
Charles Murphy had presented the 
deed and awaited immediate remit- 
tance or the deal would fail. Nichols 
forthwith sent the money, and the de- 
fendant bank thereupon accepted the 
deed and made payment. By the let- 
ter of May 29 Warren request- 
ed Nichols to make the draft payable 
to bearer to avoid identification, as he 
was not known in that community, and 
stated that he was very anxious to get 
the matter off his hands, that the ac- 











ceptance of the price offered was a 
great sacrifice on his part and must be 
acted upon immediately if at all. This 
is substantially a reiteration in these 
particulars of the letter of May 25th, 
four days earlier. Such statement 
might well have aroused the suspicion 
of an ordinary business man in deal- 
ing with a stranger and put him on 
inquiry. But the attitude of Nichols 
is shown by the fact that he acted 
in harmony with every suggestion of 
Warren. 

The record fails to show that h- 
took any precaution for his own protec- 
tion against this stranger. Evidently 
the price asked was low, and Nichols 
was so thoroughly interested in mak- 
ing an advantageous deal that he com- 
pletely lost sight of the possibility of 
deception. By mailing the deed to the 
stranger for execution, he not only 
placed in his hands an instrument pe- 
culiarly well adapted to perpetrate a 
fraud upon the bank, but so increased 
its ordinary risk as to take the case 
out of the general rule applicable in 
cases of payment of money on forged 
instruments. 

The bank was fully justified, in the 
circumstances of this case, in paying 
the money to the person presenting the 
deed duly acknowledged, and it dis- 
charged every duty imposed upon it by 
law to escape liability. The law will 
not permit a drawer who has, through 
lack of diligence, been misled into mak- 
ing a direction for the payment of 
money on a forged deed, to shift the 
burden of loss by placing an undue 
and extraordinary responsibility upon 
the drawee bank. 

The representative of Nichols is here 
contending that such extraordinary risk 
attaches to the bank, notwithstanding 
the total failure of Nichols to use 
even the most ordinary means to pre- 
vent deception. The rule of law which 
he claims is applicable does not reach 
the present situation. Generally on 
payment of money on a forged instru- 
ment, in the absence of negligence on 
the part of the depositor whose check 
it purports to be, the bank cannot 
charge the amount to his account. 5 
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Cyc. 544. But where there is a fail- 
ure on the part of the depositor to 
use diligence to avert a loss, and such 
we think may fairly be said to be the 
fact in the present dispute, a different 
rule applies. The rule is stated in the 
case of Land Title & Trust Company 
vs. Northwestern National Bank, 196 
Pa. 230, as follows: 


“The reason of the rule that when a 
bank pays a depositor’s check on a 
forged indorsement, or a raised check, 
it is held to have paid it out of its 
own funds and cannot charge the pay- 
ment to the depositor’s account, is that 
there is an implied agreement by the 
bank with its depositor that it will not 
disburse the money standing to his 
credit, except on his order. * * * It is 
confined to cases in which the depositor 
has done nothing to increase the risk 
of the bank. It should not apply 
when the check is issued to one whom 
the drawer intends to designate as the 
payee: First, because in such a case 
the risk is not the ordinary risk as- 
sumed by the bank in its implied con- 
tract with its depositor, but a largely 
increased risk, as it follows that a 
check thus fraudulently obtained will 
be fraudulently used; the bank is de- 
prived of the protection afforded by 
the fact that a bona fide holder of a 
check will exercise care to preserve it 
from loss or theft, which are the ordi- 
nary risks; there is thrown upon the 
bank the risk of antecedent fraud prac- 
tised upon the drawer of the check, 
of which it has neither knowledge nor 
means of knowledge.” Iron City Nat. 
Bank vs. Fort Pitt Nat. Bank, 159 Pa. 
47: Bank of England vs. Vagliano 
Bros. (1891) A. C. 107. 

And in Murphy vs. Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, 191 Mass. 159, citing 
numerous authorities supporting it, this 
is said: 


“The ordinary rule is well estab- 
lished that a banker, on whom a chec! 
is drawn, must ascertain at his peri! 
the identity of the person named in it 
as payee. It is only when he is misled 
by some negligence or other fault of 
the drawer, that he can set up his own 
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mistake in this particular against the 
drawer.” 

Under the facts here disclosed the 
way was made plain and easy for the 
perpetration of a fraud upon the bank 
through lack of care on the part of 
Nichols in sending a deed for execu- 
tion to a stranger, and in arming him 
with letters and telegrams which, to- 
gether with the deed, could be pre- 
sented to the bank as a means of iden- 
tification, so that the purchase price 
would be paid to him, a perfectly nat- 
ural and proper thing, under such cir- 
cumstances, for the bank to do. 

The matter is thus reduced to the 
simple proposition that where two in- 
nocent parties have both been deceived, 
the loss must be borne by the one who 
primarily made such loss possible. The 
vital mistake was made by Nichols in 
dealing with Warren believing him to 
be Murphy. 

“It has been ruled, too, that when 
the parties to a transaction are inno- 
cent, if the loss must fall upon one, it 
should be upon the one who in law 
most essentially facilitated the fraud. 
Stout vs. Benoist. 39 Mo. 281 [90 Am. 
Dec. 466]. And so it has been held 
in respect to two persons equally inno- 
cent. where one is bound to know and 
act upon his own knowledge, and the 
other has no means of knowledge, there 
is no reason for burdening the latter 
with the loss in exoneration of the 
former, or, if both the equally innocent 
and equally ignorant, the loss should 
remain where the chances of business 
have placed it. United States vs. 
Bank, supra [C. C.] 45 Fed. 163; Bank 
vs. Bank, 17 Mass. 88; Bank vs. Bank, 
10 Wheat. 3383[L. Ed. 334]; Price vs. 
Neal, 3 Burrows, 1355. 

Moreover, under the facts disclosed, 
it appears that the money was paid to 
the very person to whom Nichols ac- 
tually intended it should be, the one 
through whose agency the transaction 
was brought about. It is idle to say, 
as does plaintiff, that Nichols never 
in fact dealt with Warren, the im- 
poster; this contention only goes to 
show that the deception was complete. 
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It would be to disregard substantial 
facts to say that the actual intent of 
Nichols, because he mistook his physi- 
cal payee, Warren, for his mental 
payee, Murphy, was not met by pay- 
ment to the former. Nichols did not 
deal merely with the name “Charles 
E. Murphy,” but rather with the physi- 
cal entity, the human agency indicated 
by that name, the one who quickened 
him to action. The true Charles Mur- 
phy was unknown to Nichols, and he 
naturally had in mind only a man 
with this land to sell, the person with 
whom he corresponded, Warren. He 
meant the money to be paid, and it was 
paid, to that identical person, and the 
estate of Nichols must, therefore, as 
against the bank, bear the loss, for 
his actual intent was in fact carried 
out. Names are used as one method 
only of indicating identity of person, 
and are in no sense conclusive on this 
proposition. Meyer vs. Indiana Nat. 
Bank, 27 Ind. App. 354. 

The entire chain of circumstances 
shows that it was the intent of Nichols 
that the man, whether his name was 
Warren or Murphy, with whom he had 
been negotiating for the purchase of the 
land, was the person to whom the pur- 
chase price, upon the conclusion of the 
deal. should be paid. This intention 
is first manifest when in reply to the 
letter offering the land for sale, 
Nichols telegraphed, specifying the 
price which he was willing to pay; it 
continued when the second and third 
letters came from Warren and Nichols 
prepared and forwarded the deed for 
execution, pursuant to Warren’s in- 
structions, and in fact throughout the 
entire correspondence, by means of 
which the deal was finally consum- 
mated and the purchase price paid. 

The complaint, in minute detail, sets 
forth substantially all the facts sur- 
rounding this entire transaction, and 
clearly demonstrates that no liability 
attaches to the bank. The demurrer 
was, therefore, properly sustained and 
the cause dismissed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

(188 Pac. Rep. 764.) 
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. . 
Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 
Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 

in this department. 





“NO PROTEST’—EFEFFECT OF 
WAIVER OF PROTEST ON 
CHECK 

New York, June 14, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We would like your opinion on the 
following question: 

When “no protest” is written on the face 
of a check and delivered to payee, can the 
check be protested and can the protest fees 
be collected? 

The case in question is where check was 
dehvered to payee and went through sev- 
eral hands before being presented for pay- 
ment at the bank on which it was drawn. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy in replying, we are, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
CasHIER. 


Answer: The protest of negotiable 
instruments had its crigin in the cus- 
tem of merchants, from which has 
sprung so many of our mercantile laws. 
Before 2 merchant in one country who 
had drawn a bill on another merchant 
in another country. which had_ been 
dishonored, could be compelled to take 
it up. the presentment and dishonor 
had to he proven to his satisfaction. 
This function was performed by a 
notary public, making formal statement 
of the presentment and dishonor, and 
the custom has persisted ever since. 
There had to be, first, a legal demand 
by the notary and then notice to the 
parties that the instrument had been 
dishonored. Ever since the seventeenth 
century this has been the rule, and 
still obtains in law and practice. 

The liability of an indorser, in addi- 
tion to other things, is that he engages 
upon due presentment that the instru- 
ment shall be accepted or paid, ac- 
cording to its tenor; and if dishonored, 
and the necessary proceedings on dis- 
henor be taken, he will pay the amount 
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to the holder, or to any subsequent 
holder who may he compelled to pay it. 

The purpose of the notice of protest 
or dishonor then, is to held the en- 
derser liable according to his agree- 
ment. But only foreign bills of ex- 
change (bills drawn in one country 
and payable in another, or bills drawn 
in one State and payable in another) 
must be protested. Other bills may be 
protested and generally are, the reason 
being that in case the presentment is 
disputed, the fornal notice of protest 
will stand as prima facie evidence of 
the presentment and dishoncr. 

Parties to such instruments 
times waive the protest, either by em- 
bodying in the instrument terms to this 
effect, or by a written or printed slip 
attached with the words “no protest” 
or “protest waived,” or written memo- 
randum thereon. By the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, such waiver of protest 
not only dispenses with the formal 
protest, but also of presentment of the 
instrument and notice of dishonor. 

In a Kentucky case a draft had 
written across its face “no protest.” 
The drawer was sued and contended 
he was not liable in that it had not 
been protested. The court held that 
the words waived the _ protest. 
In a North Carolina case (Shaw 
vs. MeNeil, 95 N. CC. 585) 
the same words were used. The in- 
dorser claimed he was discharged be- 
cause he had not been notified. But 
the court said: “The words ‘no pro- 
test’ written on the margin of this 
draft must have been put there with an 
object, and we can conceive of none 
other then to dispense with the notice 
of presentment and refusal to pay, 
otherwise it is unmeaning.”’ 

Where the words of waiver are not 
a part of the instrument, but are at- 
tached by a slip of paper, or are on 
a perforated stub, as many protest waiv- 
ers are, the difficulty arises in proving 
the waiver against certain parties, par- 
ticularly in the case of an attached 
slip. If it is taken for granted that 
the notice arose from a certain indors- 
er, it might have postdated his indorse- 
ment. 


some- 
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Where the waiver of protest is em- 
bodied in the instrument itself it is 
binding upon all parties thereto; but 
where it is merely written above the 
signature of an indorser it binds him 
only. (Neg. Inst. Law, 181.) 

On many forms of collection let- 
ters notation is made to the effect that 
certain itens marked with a cross (x) 
are to be or not to be protested. Some 
letters advise the protest of all items 
unless otherwise instructed. 

It frequently happens that a bank 
will regard a notice on the instrument 
and disregard the instructions in the 
letter and fail to protest an item so 
marked, and return, only to find that 
its correspondent intended it to have 
been protested; and on the contrary 
hanks have protested such items, de- 
ducting the fees, only to have a con- 
troversy with its correspondent over 
the fees. The question is more often 
one concerning the fees than the legal 
effect of the waiver of protest. 

There is a very marked difference 
of opinion as to whether such instruc- 
tions should be followed. Where it is 
the apparent duty of a bank to protest 
an item in order to charge the prior 
indorsers, it would clearly be negli- 
gence not to protest; and where it is 
not necessary so to do, it is often ad- 
visable. 

Where an item is marked “no pro- 
test” and the letter of advice requires 
protest, the instructions of the princi- 
pal shouid always be followed. Obvi- 
ously, a “no protest” confirmed by the 
principal is sufticient to dispense with 
protest. Instructions to protest all 
items unless otherwise ordered in let- 
ter of advice, puts the burden upon 
the sending bank if dispute as to fees 
arise. 

If “no protest” means anything, it 
means that protest is waived, and if 
no mention is made of protest in the 
letter, it is clear on the face that the 
sending bank intended this notice to 
follow. And all parties are held to the 
notice who have handled the paper. 

Where, therefore, protest is made 
of such an item, and fees are sought 
to be collected, it is obvious that the 
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bank has done nothing that the law 
required it to do in order to charge in- 
dorsers. 

Inasmuch as the waiver is on the face 
of the instrument, all parties taking it 
have notice of the waiver and thereby 
agree to be bound without the usual 
steps. And protest being for the pur- 
pose of holding the endorsers, and the 
endorsers being held without the pro- 
test, it follows that no legal action on 
the part of the notary being necessary, 
the fee could not be collected. 

Looking at the question from a prac- 
tical standpoint, it would seem the bet- 
ter part of wisdom that when the ‘“‘no 
protest” is part of the instrument (as 
on a perforated slip) there could be no 
question that it was part of the instru- 
ment from the beginning and was no- 
tice to all parties; but where it is oth- 
erwise attached, it opens the question 
as to who put it there; and for the 
sake of being on the safe side, protest 
should be made as a matter of precau- 
tion, leaving the fees to adjust them- 
selves. In any event, this would not 
be a serious item in the course of a 
year, and might well be waived for the 
sake of the security obtained by tak- 
ing due precaution to preserve the 
rights of the parties to the instrument. 


& 


ACCOMMODATION INDORSER 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jwy 6, 1914. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: Will you please answer through 
your columns the following question: What 
recourse would a bank have on a party 
who signs his name in blank on the back of 
a note made payable to the bank and signed 
by a third party? 

I have been informed that such a party 
assumes the same liability for the payment 
of note as a guarantor or endorser, but 
would not be classed as such in the exam- 
ination of a bank. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I remain, etc. 

CasHIER. 


Answer: By the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, in force in Iowa, where 
a signature is so placed on the instru- 
ment that it is not clear in what ca- 








pacity the person making the same in- 
tended to sign, he is deemed an indorser; 
and in the case you mention, would be 
judged as such. 

Assuming the indorsement to be 
made without consideration, he would 
be an accommodation indorser. The 
liability of such a person to a holder 
for value is the same as if the indorse- 
ment were in the regular order. Even 
though the holder knows the party to 
be an accommodation indorser, the lat- 
ter is liable. 

An accommodation endorsement is, 
strictly speaking, a loan of the maker’s 
credit, without instructions as to the 
manner of its use. The maker cannot 
set up as a defense that the note was 
given without consideration, for this 
would defeat the purpose for which the 
indorsement was made. As _ respects 
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third persons, the law considers him in 
the character he has assumed, and 
will not permit him to allege that the 
paper to which he gave his name was 
an imposition, nor to gainsay its real- 
ity by proof that it was fiction. You 
could hold him as you could any in- 
dorser, and proceed against him as 
such. 

The holder of a note may recover 
against an accommodation endorser, 
though he had notice of the characte 
of the indorsement. (Packhard ys, 
Windholz, 88 N. Y. App. Div. 365; 
Neal vs. Scherber, 207 Mass. 323.) 
The fact that a note was made for the 
accommodation of a third person is no 
defense to an action by the holder 
though he had notice of the fact. 
(Tirst Nat. Bank vs. Lang, 94 Minn. 
261.) 


Individual Ledger Control Account 
Method of Balancing Individual Ledgers 


D. STEVENS, district instruc- 
* tor of the St. Louis office of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
has suggested a plan for balancing the 
individual bank ledger after the post- 
ings have all been made. He also fur- 
nishes a suggestion for an individual 
ledger control account which seems to 
be original. It may be made up on 
a regular sheet as shown and carried in 
the back of the ledger. 


In writing concerning his method of 
proof and the ledger control account, 
Mr. Stevens says: 

“T have made installations in banks 
where their accounts average from 800 
to 2,700, with one machine only doing 
the ledger posting, and in each case 
the work has been taken over success- 
fully with much saving of time. 

“While posting we have found it 
much beiter to offset the ledger sheet 
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rather than to employ the use of mark- 
ers, for the reason that operators will 
forget to insert a marker, but will re- 
member to offset the sheet. Markers 
also have a tendency to congest the 
ledger. 

“All accounts showing both old and 
new balances ‘in black’ on either old or 
new balance ‘in black’ should be offset 
to the top or left side of the ledger. All 
accounts showing both old and new 
balances ‘in red’ (O. D.) should be off- 
set at the bottom er right side of the 
ledger. 

“When statements are not made, two 
runs of the active accounts for the day 
are necessary in securing proof. 

“On the first run ‘black balances’ 
only are listed. placing old balance or 
upper position and new balance on 
lower position. 

“When we reach an account which 
shows either old or new balance ‘in 


red’ (O. D.) the black balance only is 
listed and the ledger sheet is passed 
over to the right in order to throw all 
(Q. D.) together. 

“On the second run, which is a very 
short one, list ‘red balances’ only, plac- 
ing the old overdraft in the upper 
position and new QO. D. in the lower 
pesition. By combining the two dif- 
ferences between old and new bal- 
ances, the result should equal differ- 
ence betwen checks and deposits. 

“It is wecessary to furnish banks 
with total overdraft, also increase or 
decrease in overdraft; therefore, the 
two runs are necessary. 

“After our proof has been secured 
a ‘Control Account’ (copy attached) 
should be prepared, and placed in the 
back of each ledger. Should we have, 
say, four ledgers, the ‘total control’ 
must balance with the general ledger.” 
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Origin and Development of the Safety 
) Deposit 


(Continued from the July Number.) 





By MILTON W. HARRISON 





MODERN VAULT ORIGIN 


HERE is a most interesting ori- 

gin connected with the modern 

safety deposit vault. In terms 
of “strong rooms,” “cash box,” “deed 
box,” “coffer” and “vault,” it has 
steadily developed, depending to a 
great extent upon the development of 
locks. 

To Charles Chubb of St. Paul’s 
churchyard. London, and Thomas Wil- 
ner,  tinsmith of Sheffield, England, are 
attributed many of the early inven- 
tions for greater vault security. The 


latter is responsible for a remarkable 
system of fireproofing. He secured, in 
1840, a patent which did much in pro- 
tecting a vault from fire. The patent 
is described as, “constructing, forming 
or manufacturing boxes, safes or other 
depositories of an outer case of iron, 
or other metal, or material, enclosing 
one, two or more under-cases, with 
spaces or chambers between them, con- 
taining an absorbent material or com- 
position such as porous wood, dust of 
wood, dust of bones, or similar sub- 
stances, in which are distributed ves- 








sels, pipes or tubes filled with alkaline 
solution or any other liquid matter 
evolving steam or moisture, the tubes 
or vessels bursting or otherwise dis- 
charging themselves on the exposure of 
the box or other depository to heat or 
fire, into the surrounding absorbent 
matter, which thus permeated with 
moisture, renders destruction difficult 
and protects the inner cases and their 
contents.” 


& 


ACTION ON ROBBERY OF 
MESSRS. ROGERS & 
COMPANY 


N article in the London “Bankers 

Magazine” for April, 1845, on 
“The Protection of Bank Property,” de- 
scribed and commented on the “recent 
robbery of Messrs. Rogers & Com- 
pany.” and the necessity for greater 
protection of “bankers’ strong rooms” 
against felonious attacks and suggest- 
ed the calling in of the aid of the 
greatest mechanical skill, with refer- 
ence to locks and fastenings, and to 
exercise increasing care and vigilance, 
evidences the struggle of the early 
pioneers of the modern safe depesit 
vault. It is further stated, “we have 
recently had our confidence in the ap- 
parent security of an iron strong box 
door very much shaken, by the inspeec- 
tion of an instrument, most ingeniously 
and skillfully constructed, expressly 
for the purpose cf tearing out the 
center locks of iron doors. It is in 
the possession of Messrs. Chubb of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, and was presented 
to them by Colonel Rowan, the Com- 
missioner of the metropolitan police, 
by whom it was taken from some 
burglars. 

“It is impossible for us to describe 
this instrument (which. we understand, 
is wel! known to the thieving fraternity 
by the name of the ‘Jack-in-the-box’) 
without the aid of an engraving, but 
as Messrs. Chubb are polite enough te 
allow it to be inspected, we recommend 
our readers to call and see it. It is 
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small in compass, so that it might b 
easily carried about the person, and 
yet it has the power of lifting thre 
tons weight, and the pressure being 
applied to the keyhole of an iron door 
of the ordinary kind, it will force the 
door open without noise, in less than 
fifteen minutes. 

“We have seen a portion of an iron 
door on which an attempt has _ been 
made by this instrument, but which 
was defeated, in consequence of a 
new arrangement of the lock, invented 
by Messrs. Chubb, which has removed 
the parts of the door on which the in- 
strument must press, as a fulerum, be- 
fore it can act. But even in this case, 
the iron plates around the lock were 
broken away as if they had been mere- 
ly cardboard. 

“We have thought it right to bring 
these circumstances under the notice of 
our readers, for the subject is of such 
supreme importance that it cannot be 
too often considered. 

“In all cases, where practicable, we 
would ourselves recommend the use of 
an iron bolt and grating, in addition to 
the iron door, the bolt to proceed 
through the floor of a sleeping room 
of the party having charge of the 
bank, and being immediately over :e 
strong room, and to be fastened down 
by him every night. 

“While noticing the subject of secu- 
rity from thieves, we may remark that 
several ingenious plans have been 
brought forward for protecting valu- 
able documents from fire. We believe 
that Messrs. Rothschild have adopted 
Messrs. Chubb’s ‘well safe,’ or strong 
room, which can be lowered every night 
so that it is completely imbedded in 
the earth. and it is a most valuable in- 
vention.” 


We can, indeed, appreciate the mar- 
velous progress which has been made 
in the past seventy-five years in the 
safe-deposit vault, when we read this 
hit of information. Surely “necessity 
is the mother of invention.” It is ob- 
vious that as defects appear only when 


the test comes, progress is advanced 


accordingly. 
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SATE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


THE 


HF. riots, fires and numerous rob- 

beries just prior to the breaking 
out of civil strife in 1861, perhaps. 
contributed much toward the incorpora- 
tion in the State of New York of the 
frst safe deposit company, separate 
and distinct from a banking institu- 
tion. ‘There have been many causes 
claimed which induced incorporation 
The authenticity of most of them can- 
not, however, be vouched for. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1912, the Rome (New 
York) “Republican” printed a squib, 
which stated: 

“The safe deposit vault is an Amer- 
ican idea and was developed at the time 
of the Civil War. Bank robberies were 
so frequent at that time that banks 
refused to take care of their custom- 
ers’ valuables. An institution referred 
its clients to the porter as willing to 
take the risk. For a small sum he 
took charge of the boxes and sates and 
made a fortune. From this arose the 
modern safe deposit which is now a 
part of every bank.” 

This statement seems so foolish and 
inconsistent that it is really hard to 
believe. 

Be that as it may, the safe depvsit 
company of New York first opened its 
doors and vaults to the public in 1861, 
and we are told that the enterprise suc- 
cceded almost immediately. The public 
insistent in its demand for more 
of these separate companies and the 
safe deposit company was here to stay. 


& 


was 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT 

IVEN prominence by the great fires 

in New York city in the seventies; 
the Chicago fire; the Baltimore fire: 
the San Francisco earthquake, and even 
our recent Equitable fire, which has ac- 
complished much in showing, through 
frightful test, the efficiency of modern 
vault construction, it has developed 
to such a standard that even the hot- 
test flame of oxy-acetylene will not 
penetrate, and we can, without fear of 
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criticism, hang up our advertisement— 
“absolute safety.” 


ros 


UTILITY OF THE SAFF. DE- 
POSIT COMPANY 


HiAT the safe-deposit company is 

of great benefit to a community, 
and has taken the place of private 
safes, is evident from the increased 
number of safes and vaults rented 
within the past decade. Perhaps it is 
through fear of robbery rather than 
fire that such action is induced, as in 
the case, a few months ago, of a cer- 
tain dealer in baker’s supplies in New 
York city, who was counting his cash, 
some $2,800, and was observed from 
the street. Before retiring, the money 
was placed in his three hundred pound 
safe, and in the morning the safe and 
its contents were missing. A_ search 
brought him into a nearby lot, where 
he found what was left of his emptied 
sate. Holes had been bored through 
the bottom of the safe, and it was then 
blown up. 

Comparatively speaking a very small 
part of the safety-deposit business is 
carried on through separate companics. 
It is either a separate department of 
a trust company or controlled by a 
bank. In New York State there are 
forty-five separate safe deposit com- 
panies, with resources in 1913 of #8,- 
658.127, and capitalization of $5.900,- 
060. But this is not a fair estimate of 
the entire business, for we do not con- 
sider the 700 banking institutions and 
warchouses which carry on a safety de- 
posit. 

It is estimated that in the safe de- 
posit vaults of trust companies of the 
United States alone, there are thirty 
billions of dollars in valuables. It is 
said there were onc billion dollars in 
valuables in the vaults of the Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company, and 
three hundred million dollars of se- 
curities in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s vault, when the walls 
of their great building in New York 
crumbled in ruins. This just par- 








tially gives one an idea of the vast 
extent of the business to-day, in its 
protection of property from spoila- 
tion and thieving. 
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SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


HE safe deposit company carries 

on the function of a bank, in that 
it receives special deposits. Whereas 
before its existence the  ecustomer 
would require his bank to keep his 
valuables, the customer now is either 
switched over to the safe deposit de- 
partment of a trust company or the 
safe-deposit company. and then a box 
is rented, or the articles taken from 
the customer and a_ receipt given 
therefor. 

Weitzel, in his volume, “Law of 
Deposits,” defires a special deposit 
as. “Where bonds, stocks or other 
valuables. or money in a_ separate 
package (or even loose money where 
the identical pieces are to be kevt) 
are placed with a bank, to he kept, 
and the identical articles returned.” 

Therefore, in the exercise of this 
particular function a safe-deposit 
company is a bank, and comes under 
the supervision of the State Banking 
Department. 
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The renting of boxes or safes is by 
far the most important function of 
the depesitory. There are some com- 
panies which have as many as 50,000 
boxes and safes. These boxes, the 
smallest of which is two by five by 
twenty-four inches in size, are rented 
out for from $5 to 4500 per annum, 
although some Western and country 
safe-depositories have advertised the 
rental of boxes as low as $1 ver 
vear. 

The safe-deposit company is well 
defined by the revised banking law of 
New York as “A corporation formed 
for the purpose of taking and reeciv- 
ing as bailee for safekeeping and 
storage, jewelry, money, specie, bul- 
lion, stocks, bonds, securities and val- 
uable papers of any kind, and other 
valuable personal property on deposit. 
and guarantee their safety upon such 
terms and for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon by the comp:ny 
and the respective bailors thereto; and 
to rent vaults and safes and other re- 
ceptacles for the purpose of such safe- 
keeping and storage.” It is apparent 
that this gives the safe-deposit com- 
pany two separate and distinct func- 
tions carrying two different liabili- 
ties; (a) to act as warehousemen, and 
(b) as a landlord, te rent out to a 
tenant part of the premises. 
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BPRS 


LJFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or 

duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the heart 


and secure comfort. 


Sir Humpeurey Davy 
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Banking Publicity 





Conductedzby 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Valuable Opinions 


Some Common Sense Views by Bank 
Advertisers 


Vice-President 


W. J. KOMMERS, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, 


Spokane, Wash. 


OMMUNITY advertising is being 

adopted in a number of cities 

with the single purpose of ex- 
ploiting banking service and security, 
and results are being watched with 
unusual interest. The American Bank- 
ers Association is giving its unstinted 
support to this new idea, even to the 
extent of supplying suitable literature, 
all to the end that our country may 
take its rightful place among the na- 
tions of savers and to aid the banks 
in the promotion of favor with the 
public. 


oO) 


Although it is quite generally ac- 
knowledged that confidence forms the 
basis of all banking and that without 
it no bank can succeed, it is also true 
that unless good will forms an essential 
and integral part of the whole, the full 
measure of success cannot be realized. 


® 


Mr. T. D. MacGregor, the bank ad- 
vertising expert, says: “Depositors will 
not come to a bank or remain with it 
unless they have absolute confidence in 
it, so that the task of the advertising 
bank is two-fold: To inspire and main- 
tain confidence in the institution, and to 
educate people as to the bank’s ability 
and willingness to serve them in spe- 


”? 


cifie ways 


A bank should not expect to get any 
more value out of its advertising than 
it puts into it. No results should be 
looked for unless it contains all the 
thought and skill at one’s command. 
If you have not the time or inclination 
to supply live copy for each issue of 
your paper, then by all means sub- 





People Become Wealthy 
by Spending Less Than 
They Earn. 


Probably you will say that the ‘“‘spender has 6 
mighty good time ‘‘while it lasts,”’ but you know 
there is an end to all things. In fact, there is au 
end to the time when you ean save, so you had best 
save now while you can. He who saves today will 
surely reap a harvest of the seed he is sowing and 
he who spends foday will ITkewise reap his harvest. 
The amount that you save today is not as important 

s the forming of the habit of saving, for once 


you form this habit you are secure for the future, 


You Secure Absolute Safety for Your Funds, as 
Well as Prompt. Courteous and Liberal Treatment. 


When You Make This Bank Your Depository. 


We solicit your account, knowing that the service of 
this bank is of great value to you, as well as all the 
people. We know that coureous treatment will be 
appreciated by you, for it is demanded by diserimi- 
Dating business men and women. Courteousness is 
doubly valued when it is coupled with absolute 
safety, as it is in this bank. Your account need not 
be a large one to be welcome. We pay 4 per cent 
quarterly on Savings Deposits. 


Red River Valley 
Bank & Trust Co. 


“The Bank for Your Savings” 





PRINTER TOOK SOME PAINS WITH THIS AD. 
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The important thing to my mind is 
to make the community feel that the 
bank is alive. Everyone instinctively 
likes vigor, and is attracted towards 
the spot where there is “something 
doing.” By advertising, a bank shows 
that its management is alert, progres- 
sive and abreast of the times, a repu- 
tation in itself of distinct value. 


a 
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After all that may be said or writ- 
ten upon the subject of new business, 
the fact remains that the strongest 
single factor in the building of a 
bank is the personal equation of its of- 
ficers and employees. This much is 
recognized by every banker, however 
prejudiced he may be against aggres- 
sive methods of reaching out for new 
business. He knows he must make his 
personality and individuality felt, and 
seeks in every way to extend his per- 
sonal connections and to command the 
respect, confidence and good will of the 
public. 


I have long regarded the house or- 
gan as the most practical and effective 
medium of publicity for the country 
bank. I would recommend it especially 
to every banker who has steadfastly 
clung to the idea that avertising does 
not pay. Though a medium of adver- 
tising, it does not appear to be such. 
As a truck farmer from one of our 
suburbs recently said, “An institution 
going to such lengths as to publish a 
periodical purely for the enlightenment 
of the public on financial matters is a 
real benefactor.” He had received our 
Marble Bank Monthly regularly for 
two vears and never recognized or re- 
garded it as an advertising medium. 


a 
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The house organ has_ possibilities 
which none of the other mediums pos- 
It combines the good points of 
a number of different kinds of adver- 
tising. It reaches only those whose 
confidence and good will you value or 
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wish to cultivate, thus reducing waste 
circulation to a minimum. Where the 
ordinary booklet, with its single ap- 
peal, may fail to interest, the house 
organ touches upon a variety of topics 
and is almost certain to be read. The 
cumulative educational value of the 
heuse organ is probably greater than 
that of newspaper advertising or let- 
ters, as it receives a longer and more 
careful reading because of its maga- 
zine-like make-up. 


%) 
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We had a striking illustration of 
this the other day when a man brought 
up the application for a $12,000 loan. 
His security was excellent and the loan 
especially attractive. During the con- 
versation he remarked that he had been 
getting our little magazine regularly 
and just thought he would come in and 
talk it over. That man had been re- 
ceiving our house organ for three 
years, and in all that time had never 
entered our doors. Yet when he finally 
needed our service, he came here as 
a matter of course. Not long ago we 
made a sale of some bonds of a con- 
siderable amount to a new customer 
with such ease and facility that we 
wondered at it. On inspecting our 
mailing list we found he had received 
our house organ for several years. He 
knew all about us and it required little 
further explanation to effect the sale. 


~ 
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Why is it that the cunning promoter 
finds the country such a fertile field 
for his operations? Why so large a 
percentage of the unsophisticated in 
the rural districts except from a lack 
of literature on financial and invest- 
ment problems? As Mr. Blodgett of 
the Blodgett Agency, St. Paul, so aptly 
says: “Banks are doing a great work 
in leading the movement for improved 
agricultural methods and educational 
reform, but what will it avail the farm- 
er if he is taught to wrest more from 
the soil, if he still remains untutored 
in the administration of his finances? 








The cost of the house organ is such 
as to bring it within the reach of the 
smallest bank. There are several ex- 
perienced and reliable agencies now 
furnishing this service. It is my ob- 
servation that where they undertake 
a bank’s entire advertising campaign 
they rarely ask it to spend more than 
its present appropriation. All they 
ask is that the client expend it inten- 
sively, with definite aims in view. 
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JAMES HOWARD KEHLER. 


Some bankers think that, inasmuch 
as they all offer the same commodity 
at the same price, they have nothing to 
advertise. 

That situation is the one of all others 
in which creative advertising is most 
needed and most effective. 

It is precisely because banks can- 
not compete on commodity or price that 
they must compete, if at all, in the 
realm of ideas. 

A bank—in order to stand out from 
other banks—must create preferences 
based upon sentiment, individuality, 
personality. That is the business of 
creative advertising. Creative advertis- 
ing induces preferences where none ex- 
ist naturally. It is as easy to individ- 
ualize a bank as to individualize any 
other business. 
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EUGENE B. PALMER, Publicits 
Manager Walker Brothers, Bank- 
ers, Salt Lake City. 


Systematic bank advertising in Salt 
Lake City has been a growth of the 
last four years. Trust companies had 
advertised successfully prior to that 
time, and stories reached Utah of won- 
derful successes being made through 
aggressive advertising by banks in 
other cities—for example, the Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane. But most 
commercial bankers still classed ad- 
vertising expense along with donations 
—and that was really about all the 
“simple, dignified cards” amounted to. 
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No commercial bank in Salt Lake 
City availed itself properly of the pos- 
sibilities of printer’s ink until the Na- 
tional Copper was organized. The new 
institution wanted business and wanted 
it quickly. So it took the logical course 
that a new store would follow under 
similar conditions—it advertised. 

Still some of the old guard frowned 
on bank advertising. ‘They declared it 
undignified, a confession of weakness. 
Nobedy could accuse the old Walker 
Brothers Bank of weakness, when 
about three years ago the directors de- 
cided that systematic advertising should 
form a part of the bank’s progressive 
policy. The old guard—upholders of 
the “dignified card’’—were aghast. 
When they got over the shock «nd 
watched results, they began to fall into 
line. 

Perhaps it was because they were 
studyng comparative statements. A 
couple of years ago we made an analy- 
sis of conditions of various Salt Loke 
City banks compared with the previous 
year. It was discovered that the non- 
advertising banks were all standing 
still or going backward, while the ad- 
vertising banks were making steady 
progress. With due allowance for un- 
usnal influences, the same general con- 
dition will be found to prevail now. 

Passing over the gains made in com- 
mercial business, in our own savings 
department, for instance, deposits of 
approximately $1,800,000 have been 
built up in three years, most of it 
without taking away from any other 
institution. One of our officers who 
keeps in closest touch with the savings 
department estimates that over 3,000 
of our customers in this branch never 
had savings accounts before. 

Laying aside the question of possi- 
ble gain to the bank, is not thet a 
wonderful result in itself? 

Over 3,000 persons have learned 
habits cf prudence and thrift, are 
watching their expenses, are building 
for the future, and by this token are 
better citizens. 

Does it pay? 

Ask anyone of the 3,000. 
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New Banking System 


National Banks Advertise Their Fed- 
eral Reserve Membership 


HE going into effect of the Federal 
Reserve Association naturally leads 
many national banks to call their cus- 
tomers’ attention to the fact. The Illi- 
nois National Bank of Peoria, ran a 
series of newspaper advertisements on 
the subject, of which this is a sample: 
GREATER STRENGTH 

In union there is strength. 

As a member of the new Federal Reserve 
Association, the Illinois National Bank has 
an immensely strong system back of it, and 
will have the strength of wise counsel as 
well as great resources and strict govern- 
ment supervision, 

ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
of Peoria 
United States Depository 


BANK 


The Central National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Mich., sent out to smaller banks 
a hooklet describing the new system; 
with this letter: 

Dear Sir:— 

The most important development in 
banking in recent years is the establishing 
of “Federal Reserve Banks.” 

Believing that a brief exp.anation of the 
new law, known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, would be of interest and possibly of 
benefit to our banker friends, we have had 
prepared a small booklet describing the 
essential features of the act, and take 
pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy in 
the hope that it may be of at least passing 
interest to yourself. 

While this bank was among the first to 
become a member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System, with its additional protective 
features, it continues to afford its depos- 
itors the same advantages as before. 

In this connection we wish to particularly 
call your attention to the fact that this 
bank issues demand certificates of deposit 
on which interest is paid from the date of 
deposit at the rate of 4 per cent. per an- 
num if left three months and for each full 
month thereafter. These certificates are 
payable at all times on demand, and if 
forwarded direct to us will be remitted for 
on the day received and in such exchange 
is may be desired, without charge. 

In view of the increase in earnings for 
reserve funds offered by this bank over 
what is ordinarily received from other re- 
serve cities, also the reasonably short time 
in which the funds must be left in order 
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to draw interest, namely, three months and 
each full month thereatter, practically in- 
suring the depositor that he can withdraw 
his money any time without loss of interest, 
a number of banks have found it very sat- 
isfactory to carry a portion of their re- 
serve with us, and we feel quite certain you 
will find an account here equally advan- 
tageous. 
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Chicago’s Advertising Banks 


HE members of the Cook County 

Bankers’ Club of Chicago, an or- 
ganization comprising about sixty-eight 
banks in the outlying districts, get to- 
gether nine times a year and discuss 
advertising plans and methods of build- 
ing up business. 
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‘‘How To Advertise A 
Bank ”’ 


Another Book of Plans and Methods 


YSTEM MAGAZINE has added an- 

other to its growing list of “How” 
books made up largely of articles re- 
printed from the magazine. It con- 
tains a lot of good suggestions and 
plans which have been worked out 
successfully by different banks. It is 
thoroughly illustrated with drawings 
and charts and is all written with the 
cocksureness which is 4 pleasing char- 
acteristic of System’s style. The book 
is sold in connection with a subserip- 
tion to the magazine. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 
R FGARDING the A, B, C ad. of 
the Oak Park Trust & Savings 
Bank, criticism of which was request- 
ed. we wrote: 


Referring to your bank’s full-page adver- 
tisement in “Oak Leaves,” I would say that 
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ASSETS 
BRAINS 
CHARACTER 





&) The Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank has all of these 
qualifications. in addition to Twer:::-two Years’ experience. 


| That is why it gives such good service and has enjoyed 
such unusual success. 


Ht is the 
Olvest’ and pe 
Largest — 
Bank in Andivided 
Oak Park Profits in 
= Excess of 
Established $300,000.00 


March, 1892 





Wie cordially invite a part or all of pour banking business 


DIRECTORS 
F.C. CALDWELL, Pres. H.W. Caldwell & 
Sen Ce., Founders and Machinists. 
JESSE A. BALDWIN, Judge of Circeit 


LINDSAY T. WOODGUCK, Gen. Mgr. Mar- 
shall Field & Co. (Retail). 


OFFICERS 


c.c. COLLINS. . of Barr & Collins, Lumber 
an 
bee E. ROBERTS, Physician and 
Sur; 
F.W. CH; of A. B. Leach & Co., Invest- 
Securities. 


t 
GEO. D. WEBB, of Conkling, Price & Webb, 
Casualty is and Surety Bonds. 


a. % gustis fi, President Oak Park Trust 

A. A “BRYANT. Pr President White Lake 

B.C. HANSEN, eal” Estate, Loans and 

GEO. R: HEMINGWAY, Real Estate,Loans 
and Insurance. 


H. W. AUSTIN, Pres. H. Cc. HANSEN, Vice Pres. 
PA 1 te nt E. a: Cashier and "y 
NED GANSON, Asst Cash: HENRY R. PEBBLES, Counsel 
For the convenience af our Customers, the offices of ‘ie! Pretdent and Vice-President are located at Rooms 813-816, Teutonic Building, 
179 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 


Combined Resources Over $2,000,000. 00 ; 


ef) rw, Se Se 








COULD BE BETTER ARRANGED 


there is good matter in it, but there is too 
much of it and the advertisement is poorly 
arranged typographically. 

I think it would be better to have the 
bank’s signature in type and use your trade- 
mark emblem alongside of it. I don’t think 


Ip this particular ad. 
different faces of type, anyway. 
is a better plan. 

Is it necessary to run all that fine type 
stuff in every advertisement? Why not run 
that only occasionally and use your space 


you have too many 
Simplicity 


the Old English type is good for an ad., as 
it is not as quickly legible as Roman type. 


for better display or else cut down your 
space and save some money that way? 
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It would have been a better arrangement 
to have set the three words: 

ASSETS 

BRAINS 

CHARACTER 
as above, using heavier type for the initials 
to bring out the A B C idea better. 

I think it would pay you to run this 
ad. again, rearranging it in accordance with 
these suggestions. If you can get the 
printer interested he ought to be able to 
improve the appearance and effectiveness 
of this ad. 100 per cent. 


© 


The Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh is offering $295 in prizes 
to amateur gardeners and giving away 
a garden booklet. Another Pittsburgh 
institution, the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings, offers a free cook book ad- 
vertised in this way: 

SPRING MENUS 
prepared in accordance with the directions 
given in our booklet, “Table Savings,” are 
both appetizing and economical. We pay 
4 per cent, on the money you save by fol- 
lowing these useful hints. 
PITTSBURGH 
BANK FOR SAVINGS 
Smithfield St. and Fourth Ave. 
This book is sent by mail for four cents 


in stamps, or will be given to applicants 
at Window No. 12. 


NOME ocr s 5 se send sovecessceseeesenase 

RODS. oi iscncisiesseseccncncto“ws 

Mrs. Margaret S. Gray of the ad- 

vertising department of the bank, 
wrote: 


We are glad to mail you, under separate 
cover, a copy of our book, “Table Savings,” 
and are pleased to write that it has been a 
success in attracting housewives and other 
women to our savings bank. 

The idea worked out in this book was 
that of our treasurer, Mr. A. N. Voegtly, 
who believed that most cook books contain 
menus so elaborate that they were useless 
to the average household; and when the 
high cost of living was so much discussed, 
it was wise to find simple and inexpensive 
recipes. Then, too, it was intended to 
show a woman how she could save from her 
market money. 

The plan was discussed with our print- 
ers, who secured the services of one of the 
best instructors in domestic science and 
she has worked out this successful book. 

Hoping that you may find it interesting 
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as an advertising medium for savings banks, 
we are 


© 


Underneath the battleships in the ad- 
vertisement of The Southern Bank & 
Trust Company it says: “Come in and 
let us explain.” We think the ad. 
stands in need of explanation, because 
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| = tf The SOUTHERN BANK & TRUST CO. A\ 
aes 7 Capitel Stock $100,000 Serplas $20,000 — — 


“ADVISORY BOARD—E. B. Lent and T. W. Shaacs 


422 Twelfth a. 




















Surplus $20,000 


Capital Stock $100,000 


OFFICERS AND 
3. %. Lommus. President FF. & Morse, VieePresideot T. E. James. Secretary and Treasurer 
a) & Lemous 


Jackson a 
Miami, Florida 


ADVISORY BOARD—E. B. Lent an¢ T. W. Sheode 


422 Twelfth Street 


A WIRELESS MESSAGE 


the connection between the Herbert 
Kaufman quotation and the idea of 
saving is not clear. It reminds one of 
the line in the comic opera song: “The 
hands on the face of a watch have 
nothing to do with the case.” The 
other ad. of the same bank is much 
better, telling its story at a glance. 


co) 


The advertisement of the American 
National Bank of Pensacola, Fla., is 
a rather unusual one—being directed 
to the people in another city and an- 
other State. It is a very cordial an- 


nouncement. 
® 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, 40 Wall Street. New York, has 
issued an interesting booklet giving a 
brief illustrated account of sulbstan- 
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tially all the buildings of historic in- 
terest now remaining in the city of 
New York which were standing at the 
time the bank was chartered. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Company early 
in its career supplied some of the citi- 
zens in the lower part of the city with 
water and a picture of a section of 


the old wooden water pipe is shown, 
with a short history of the bank. Orig- 
inally established one hundred and 
fourteen years ago as an “Office of 
Discount and Deposit,” the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company has heen de- 


veloped as an independent commercial 
bank 
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“The Advance” is the name of a 
new monthly publication issued by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is a house organ in 
the form of a little newspaper and it 
contains real news for business men 
This bank favors the use of strong 
newspaper ads. with an abundance of 
display and a paucity of words, as wit- 
ness these two set in amortise within 
the bank’s well-known ear of corn 
emblem: 


YOU AKE SAFE IN BANKING BY 
MAIL 
During the past year checks totaling over 
$500,000,000 received; $500,000,000 _ for- 
warded through the ma.us by this bank, 


Branch banking is not allowed to banks 
in the Nationa. System, but the Government 
itself provides 4371 piaces in the City of 
Philadelphia alone, where checks, drafts and 
notes may be deposited for the Corn Ex- 


change National Bank. 
Every sub-station, postoffice, and letter 
box is practically a branch of the Corn 
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Exchange National Bank, Chestini Street 
at Second. 
» 
Charles D. Murta of ‘Shreveport, 


La., wrote: 

I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a copy of the Ad Men’s edition of the 
Shreveport Journal, (112 pages) edited and 


published entirely by our Ad Club. [ am 
doing this at the request of Mr. Kahn, 
casher of the Commercial National Bank 


of this city, and thinking it possible that 
it may be a day or so yet before this paper 
goes forward, I enclosed copy of page ad. 
of the Commercial Bank. I also enclose 
other specimens of our copy for the Com- 
mercial Bank. 

It is my pleasure to represent the Com- 
mercial National Bank in the capacity of 
“Ad-Visers.” 

Palpably this bank has been well 
advised as these ads. are strong in 
copy and typography. The one within 
the circle occupied the center of a 
full newspaper page, the balance of the 
space being blank except for the naines 
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“Shreveport's Largest and Most Profhessibe Bank” 
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We Sure Do Appreciate the Number of New 
Accounts Recently Opened. 
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NEW YORK CITY SKYLINE—STATEMENT 


of the bank’s officers in one corner, and 
the “Truth” emblem of the Associated 
Advertising clubs of America. 


© 


The Everett, Mass., Savings Bank 
issued an attractive little address to 
depositors upon the occasion of its re- 
cent twenty-fifth anniversary. 


© 


Just before the Fourth of July, the 
Nationa! City Bank, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., sent out a letter with a little cellu- 
loid flag pinned to it. The letter 
contained this cordial invitation: 


It is my pleasure to extend to you and 
your friends a cordial invitation, from the 
officers and directors of the National City 
Bank, to visit their banking rooms on 
lriday and Saturday, July 10th and 11th, 
during regular banking hours, Friday, 8.30 
A. M. to 4 P. M.; Saturday, 8.30 A. M. to 
12 noon, also Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings from 7 to 9.30 o’clock, when the en- 
tire banking building, including the safe 
deposit vaults and storage rooms, will be 
thrown open to the inspection of the public. 
Our officers and employees will be on hand 
to receive you and show you how a bank 
looks from the inside. We hope to make 
it interesting to all who call, especially 
during the evenings. We appreciate what 
the people of New Rochelle and_ vicinity 
have done for us during our fifteen years 
of active banking, and we desire to recip- 
rocate the good will to all our friends and 
depositors, both present and prospective. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry M. Lester, President. 





COVER OF METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


Bankers seem to be paying more at- 
tention these days to their statement 
folders. The June statement of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York is a four-page folder on Fairfield 
Japan paper of India tint. The atten- 
tion-getter on the front page is an at- 
tractive etching-effect view of New York 
City’s famous sky-line as seen from the 
Bay. Itis from a pencil sketch made 
for the trust company by Vernon Howe 
Bailey, the artist who has made a 
specialty of New York views. The type 
work is in Cloister old style, and the 


fourth page is especially well set. Alto- 
gether it is a statement that is very 
likely to receive unusual attention. 

® 


The City Trust & Savings Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertises to Boy 
Scouts, as follows: 


FROM TENDERFOOT TO FIRST 
CLASS AT THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
BANK 
All you boys know you're tenderfeet un- 
tii you have money of your own earning in 
the bank. You know there must be a dollar 
to qualify as second class scout, two dollars 

before you're first class. 

There is one particular boy scouts’ 
bank in this city, a bank that has 
a picture of a _ local troop on_ its 
walls, and a special proposition for scouts 
that will help them make their accounts 
grow. This will be explained to any boy 
by Mr. Huggett, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Bab- 
cock, Mr. Cutler, Mr. Stuart, Mr. French, 
and if you don’t know any of these men 
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youll get along fine with them just the 
same; they'll be glad to meet you and help 
you on the bank part of your qualification. 


and more in the same vein. 


® 

We think the foregoing is a more 
wholesome appeal to boys than an ad. 
put ont by a bank further West, which 
had the heading, “Is There a Hell?” 
and the closing paragraph of which 
read: 

“Teach the boys and girls to be saving 
znd thrifty. The beginning of every down- 
fall is the wrong use of money. See that 
the boy learns a trade or a profession. Keep 
him busy. Teach the young folks to value 
money as they should, and they will not 
care to ‘Rag-Time’ to hell. Just ‘Father 
and Mother’ our boys and they will think 
so much of the real things of life, they 
will not care for the froth and foam and 
slush of things. Open an account with a 
good bank and get the saving habit. It 
will help develop character and character 
puts the devil out of business and an- 
nihilates hell. Get the habit.” 


S 
The Fidelity Trust Company of Bos- 
ton got out a good series of folders 








The Foundation of Prosperity 
ENOUGH SAID 


on saving, the clever cover of one of 
which is reproduced herewith. 


© 
Very cordial ad. is the ‘“New- 
ri 3° . 
comers,” one of the German American 


Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. It occupied four columns by 
fifteen inches in the original, but the 
banks do things in that way out there. 
though it is with misgivings on the 
part of some bank officers. We under- 
stand that one prominent Los Angeles 
bank officer said that he picked up his 
newspaper with trembling hands at the 
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Newcomer: iS) 
v0 Los Angeles 


RRESPECTIVE of investments (fe 

which you may wish to make later -e) 

on, satisfactory Batking Connec- 
tions are of immediate need and 
importance. 






C? Che Bank with the 
Ip [ficient Serie With its-management practically 
h d since its foundation a quarter of a cen’ 
ago, the German American Trust and Savings Ban! 
has, through all the changes and vicissitudes incident 
to the rapid growth of this remarkable city, steadfastly | | 
pursued the policy which has placed it so high in the | 
of the ‘of this community — namely, wnchangeah/e ) 
investment of the funds committed to 1s care. 
ond Mifsieny @: of ds Digan 
sts Patrons. 





Tonservatiem 1m 
and unfailing Cow 
4 devoted to the Service 
We take pleasure in submitting for your careful consideration the 
" following Financial Statement, extending to you at the same 
+ time a cordial invitation to make the American your y 
i headquarters. ; 
Statement of Condition January 1, 1914 ” 
| RESOURCES LIABILITIES I | 
i Cash + » « $3,560.20342 Deposits. . . . $10,146,680.50 x 
od Bonds aad other Capital Stock Paid 1,000,000 .00 4 
i Securities . + 1861,25491 Surplus and Undivided IS 
16.283.245.28 volts . + « 1A73.220.74 
000.00 - 





Loans ose 

Safe Deposit Vavles ry 

f]  Farntcwre and Fintures 65,206.63 
Agnes None 


qi 
| 
§ $21,319,910.24 $21,319,910.24 


“54 Net increase in number of Depositors during 19/5, nearly $500 
< Number of Depesitors more than DOUBLED in the last floe yeari. 

Amount of money di 

sx years, without 











leposited more than DOUBLED in the last 

consolidating with any other institution | 
lie Complete Banking Service. Maps end Other Information r 
h Deparment for Sevings and Commercisl Ac Call at our Information Desh and gor s copy of . 
|] seam perme eepacovay 4 per cent 9 por the bast Map of Lay Angules and Suburb . 
q wi : 





cant and'2 per coat interest, according to the © ever iaclading complete 
chew of Account Oproed toon bnee af the Pace Electr Ramey 
Tras Depart wee: legally surhor sed to exmcuce 
= count and private Trast of every mature 


aformenoe furnuhed ea Aparimes: Hove 
tases ans 

Steamship Agency 1@ coneectm. erangag 
pred, per year Unasporanee to all pare of (he ward 


Savings Deposits are Tax Exempt 


German American 
ank 








Trust and 
Savings 
SPRING © SEVENTH STS. LOS ANGELES 


WELCOME TO OUR CITY 


breakfast table for fear of what his 
hank was going to be made to say. 
But so far as our observation has gone, 
he does not need to be so nervous as 
his bank’s advertising is nothing to be 
ashamed of and Angelenos apparently 
are used to the kind of strong advertis- 
ing pabulum which is served them and 
are not easily shocked. 


7 
Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Others can 
get on this list free of charge by writing to 
the editor of this department. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 
“- R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
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A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
or Evansville, Ind. 
W. Bailey, cashier, Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Bankers Magazine, New York. 
H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 


sau, Wis. 
c. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 


First National 


E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. ? 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 


Newark, Ohio. 


Association Co., 
Cc. National 


W. Beerbower, 
Roanoke, Va. 


‘Exchange Bank, 


H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 
T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 


Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
J Lan- 


A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 

caster, Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, 
Oregon. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Ariz 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


bankers, Salem, 


Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 
Eugene E. a Commercia! National 
~~. Raleigh, N. y 

. A. Dalby, | Savings Bank, Nau- 
entmule Conn. 


Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 

Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. Cc. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

A. 


Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 
F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New Yor 


The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


First National Bank, Lead, S. ki 
Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. 

Jermantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, 
es Bank New York. 

F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 

eases, Cal. 

Victor F. 
ment, The Fifth 

J. y. Hansen, cashier, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


New 


Hann, manager publicity depart- 
Avenue Bank, New York City. 
Citizens State Bank, 


E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 


West State Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 


Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 
Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 


department, Registrar & Transfer Co., New 
York City. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 


Co., West Chester, Pa. 
N. Illinois Trust & 


W. Johnston, president. 

—-. Bank, Champaign, L 

w. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Hattiesburg, Miss 


Bank ut Commerce, 
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W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Cc Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 


burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. 
Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., 
— & Trust Company, 


manager, 


Merchants 


Lowry 
W. Straus & Co., Straus 


assistant cashier, City 
Mobile, Ala. 


. ©. MeDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ill E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
E. R. Muleock, Commercial 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 
Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


National Bank, 


. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 
A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 


Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 


National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 


tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 


National Bank, Brenham, Tex 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 

Bankers, New York City. 

J..G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, Cc. 

A. © Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 


‘John - Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 


Van Blarcom, assistant 
Second National Bank, Patterson. N. 
C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Il 
ank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Il. 
E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust oo., Sedalia, Mo. 


cashier, 
J. 


NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 


_Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson. Miss. 
A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandina- 


vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

F. . Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany 
City Savings Institution, Alban:;. N. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 




















Organization of National Banks 


URING the month of June twelve 

formal applications for conversion 
of State banks or reorganization of 
State or private banks were filed and 
twenty formal applications to organize 
national banks by individuals not con- 
nected with existing State or private 
banks. 

During the same month twenty-two 
applications were approved, nineteen of 
these being for conversion of State 
banks or reorganization of State or 
private banks. 

During the month of June twenty- 
one banks, with total capital of $2,- 
800.000, were authorized to begin busi- 
ness, of which number sixteen, with 
capital of $400,000, had individual cap- 
ital of less than $50,000, and five, with 


capital of $1,900,000, had individual 
capital of $50,000 or over. 

On June 380, 1914. the total num- 
ber of national banks organized was 
10,571, of which 38,082 had discon- 
tinued business, leaving in existence 
7,539 banks, with authorized capital of 
$1,074,239,175. and circulation out- 
standing, secured by bonds, $735,528,- 
960. The total amount of national- 
bank circulation outstanding was $750,- 
671,899, of which $15,142,939 was cov- 
ered by lawful money of a like amount 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which had reduced their circu- 
lation. 


Keep Smiling 


HIS is the advice given to those in 

the banking business by Miss Susie 
Shake, who is herself a banker. In an 
address to the Texas Women Bankers 
Association she said: 

“T wouldn’t advise anyone who hasn't 
reassonably good control of her temper 
to go into banking, for no matter how 
busy you may be, you have to ‘look 
pleasant’ when a customer tells you all 
the family troubles. One reason so 
many people think bankers have an 
easy time is because we stop to answer 
questions. Why, in addition to all 
kinds of legal questions, we’ve been 
asked almost everything. from how to 
fix a watch that wouldn’t run (and it 
started all right), whether to plant po- 
tatoes in the dark or the light of the 
moon. When we got tired answering 
questions we took a look at the sign 
put under the clock during the panic 
days, ‘Keep smiling.’ ” 








Miss Susie SHAKE 
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How. Georce C. Vaw VTeyt 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT BANKING DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK; PRESIDENT 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORGE C. VAN TUYL, who 
t. became president of the Metro- 

politan Trust Company of the 
city of New York on April 15, 1914, 
is one of the best-known bankers of 
New York State. As Superintendent 
of Banks for three vears he added to 
the host of friends whom he had made 
during the previous years of his bank- 
ing connection with the Albany Trust 
Company and other up-State banking 
institutions. 
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Mr. Van Tuyl’s record as an admin- 
istrator at the head of the Banking 
Department of this State has never 
been excelled. He went into office 
with the firm purpose of paying back 
to depositors of failed institutions as 
large sums as could be collected from 
the assets of the companies which 
failed in the wreck of 1907 and which 
were heing liquidated by the Banking 
Department. He sacceeded in paying 
more than $4,000,000 on such depos- 
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itors claims. His record in other lines 
was equally brilliant. But his admin- 
istraton as the head of the department 
will be best remembered in the future 
on account of the model banking law 
which he succeeded in having enacted. 

The many friends of Mr. Van Tuyl 
predict a great future growth and 
prosperity for the Metropolitan Trust 
Company as a result of his ability and 
popularity. Organized in 1881 this 
trust company has been known as one 
of the leading financial institutions 
of New York, and numbers on its 
board of directors many noted finan- 
ciers. 

The company shows a _ gratifying 
growth by its statement of condition to 
the State Banking Department as of 
July 1, 1914. The aggregate deposits 
were $29.883.744.23. The Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company has a capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of 46.020,538.75. The total re- 
sources are $87,522,228.78. 

New York’s Revised Banking Law, 
referred to above, is recognized as a 
model fer other States and countries, 
and that the Van Tuy] law so nearly 
attained perfection was due to the 
painstaking erre of Mr. Van Tuyl in 
selecting for the commission appointed 
to revise the law men of the high 
standing and efficiency. 

George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., was born 
in Albany, N. Y., April 3. 1872. His 
father was George C., and his mother 
Angeline F. (Hawlev) Van ‘Tuyl. On 
the paternal side of the family he is 
of that Holland-Dutch stock that was 
the first to colonize New York, ard 
that has given to the Stete some of, its 
best citizens. His ancestors settled in 
Central New York. with which section 
the name has since been identified. 
On the maternal side he is of Enelish 
deseent though the Hawlevs have long 
heen residents of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Van Tuyl received a_ public 
school education in Albany, N. Y. 
After leaving bigh school he went to 
work 2s a messenger in the National 
Exehange Bank at Albany in 1888. 
He was then only sixteen years old, 
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but he was full of ambition, and soon 
won the commendation of his supe- 
riors. He advanced himself through 
the various departments until in 1894 
he was made paying teller of the bank. 
He held that position until the forma- 
tion of the Albany Trust Company in 
1900, when he accepted the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the new in- 
stitution. In 1906 he became vice- 
president and in 1908 he was elected 
president. Having worked his way up 
from the position of messenger to the 
presidency of the Albany Trust Com- 
pany, he was so familiar with every 
detail of the banking business that he 
had become a most. progressive type of 
executive when in 1911 Governor Dix 
selected him as the head of the State 
Banking Department. 

Mr. Van Tnyl had long been « per- 
sonal friend of the Governor, who held 
him in high regard. and looked upon 
him as the best available man to in- 
stitute certain reforms in the depart- 
ment. Mr. Van Tuyl was confirmed 
as Superintendent of Banks on May 
18, 1911. He went into office deter- 
mined to rigidly investigate the finan- 
cial institutions of the State, as well as 
to free his own department from poli- 
tics, and the record he made showed 
that he did much in both directions. 

Previous to assuming public office, 
and while at the head of the Aibany 
Trust Company, Mr. Van Tuv! also 
served as director of the First National 
Bank of Albany, N. Y.; trustee of the 
Albany Exchange Savings Bark: di- 
rector of the First National Bank ot 
Ravena, N. Y.; a director of the Ni- 
agera Falls Trust Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and director of the Mn- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Van Tuvyl is one of the most 
genial and companionable of men, and 
is a member of the Metropolitan Club, 
the Calumet Club, the City Club, the 
New York Athletic Club, the Ardsley 
Club, the Albany Club, the Fort 
Orange Club of Albany. the Albany 
Country Club, and other organizations. 
He is also a trustee of the Albany 
Medical College. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





The Bank of Ottawa, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada 


RACTICALLY every city of im- 
portance in the Dominion has 
its own local banking institution 
of which it is naturally proud, and in 


this respect the Canadan capital pos- 
sesses the Bank of Ottawa, founded 








FOURTH 


AVENUE BRANCH 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


as far back as 1874. and to-day oc- 
cupying a position of preéminence in 


the banking circles of Canada. This 
bank has been peculiarly associated 


with the building up of the capital 
city. and although it cannot claim 
priority of place in the magnitude 
of its operations, it can claim, or it 
ean be claimed for it. that from the 
Dominion capital it worthily sets an 
example throughout Canada for 
banking methods. 

The Bank of Ottawa has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best con- 
ducted institutions of its kind. Its 
niethods are strictly legitimate and in 
keeping with the best traditions, and 
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its name stands for stability. caution 
and conservation in banking. A glance 
at the personnel of its directorate is 
sufficient to indicate all this. The 
men who occupy seats on the board 
are: The Honorable George Bryson, 
president: John B. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent; Messrs. Sir Henry N. Bate, Rus- 
sell Blackburn, Sir Henry K. Egan, 
David Maclaren, Denis Murphy, the 
Honorable George H. Perley and Ed- 
win C, Whitney. Here is a galaxy of 
the best business talent that could be 
found on the board of control of any 
financial concern. These gentlemen 
represent interests of immense value. 





VANCOUVER, B. C., BRANCH 


THE RANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 























HEAD OFFICE 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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TREMONT AVENUE, MONTREAL ERANCiI 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


They are all self-made men, who 
have won their way and gained their 
experience of the soundest business 
methods in the hardest school. They 
comprise men whose lives have been 
spent in banking, commerce, or the 
exploitation of the great natural re- 
sources of Canada, and they bring 
to bear on the direction of the affairs 
of the bank all the business acumen 
that has made them each and all suc- 
cessful. 

Necessarily the history of the Bank 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN BRANCH 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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of Ottawa includes periods in the Do- 
minion’s career of alternating pros- 
perity and depressien. There is no 
institution in a country’s industrial 





MONTREAL BRANCiI 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


life that is so reliable a barometer of 
the state of a country’s affairs as a 
hig bank whose operations extend 
from one end of it to the other, and 
gazing over the tabulated record of 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE WINNIPEG BRANCII 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


the Bank of Ottawa it is a compara- 
tively easy task for one acquainted 
with the history of the country to 
pick out the years that were lean. It 
is, however, a remarkable fact that the 
statements of the Bank of Ottawa 
show continued and steady progress. 
There have been no meteoric ad- 
vances, followed by meteoric declines 
in its affairs. Taking its affairs from 
the year 1880 down to the end of 
1913, it is found that capital, reserve, 
deposits, loans and dividends have all 
increased steadily. indicating the close 
pursuance through periods of fair and 
foul industrial and commercial condi- 
tions. of a sober, cautious and de- 
termined policy of legitimate business. 

In that particular period, which em- 
braces the time in the bank’s affairs 
during which Mr. George Burn hes 
been general manager, there have 
been several periods of financial de- 
pression in Canada, but the Bank of 
Ottawa has progressed despite them. 
and that is probably the supreme test 
of banking methods—to keep the in- 
stitution adding to its resources. ex- 
tending its operations, earning profits. 
and progressing all the time. and by 
example helping to lessen the direful 
effects of commercial ill-health. 

The bank has close upon one hun- 
dred branches spread throughout the 
Dominion. 

The principal officers of the Bank 
of Ottawa are: General manager, Mr. 


George Burn; assistant general man- 
ager, Mr. D. M. Finnie; chief in- 
spector, Mr. W. Duthie. 

Mr. Burn is a native of Thurso, 
Scotland. where he was born April 
10, 1847. He began his banking 
career with the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. and coming to Canada joined 
the staff of the Royal Canadian Bank 
at Toronto. He was appointed general 
manager of the Bank of Ottawa _ in 
1880, and it was under his control 
that that institution began its career 
of real and regular prosperity. Mr. 
surn has played many prominent parts 
in public life, and is a man of keen 
musical ard dramatic tastes. He is 
associated with many charitable insti- 
tutions. Mr. Finnie was born in Peter- 
head, Scotland, July 10, 1849, and had 
a sound business and banking training 
there. He came to Canada early in 
life and joined the Bank of Ottawa 
at its inception in 1874, taking the 
management cf the only branch the 
bank then had. This was at Arnprior. 
Later he was made manager at Ottawa, 
and subsequently was appointed to his 
present position. Mr. Finnie has been 
closely identified with several impor- 
tant public companies. Mr. Duthie, 
a native of London, England, entered 
the bank’s service in 1897, having pre- 
viously had ten vears’ experience with 
the Ontario Bank. He was appointed 
inspector in 1905 and chief inspector 
in 1910. 





PEMBROKE, ONTARIO, BRANCH 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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THE BANK’S PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION 


N excellent idea of the present po- made at the thirty-ninth annual mect- 
sition of the Bank of Ottawa may ing of the shareholders on December 
be had from the report of the directors, 17, 1918, as follows: 


The directors beg to submit the thirty-ninth annual report, showing the result 
of the bank’s business for the year ended November 29, 1913. 


Balance at credit of profit and loss account on 30th November, 
PE SE. tavicetdavgidrssudote ad ensadesoeud cgneseawsweees $269,559.64 
Net profits for the year ended 29th November, 1913, after de- 
ducting expenses of management, and making necessary 
provision for interest due to depositors, unearned interest 
on current loans and for all bad and doubtful debts, and 
NIE i cicikks cde icteecas ccc tews see seiesepen sles seni 706,740.62 
$976,300.26 


Appropriated as follows:— 


Wividend No. 86, three per cent., paid Ist March, 1913.......... 115,904.82 
Dividend No. 87, three per cent., paid 2nd June, 1913.......... 117,743.86 
Dividend No. 88, three per cent., paid 2nd Sept., 1913......... 118,254.91 
Dividend No. 89, three per cent., payable Ist Dec., 1913........ 119,346.19 
Applied in reduction of bank premises and furniture.......... 87,291.03 
WEMMSTCTISR BO GERCETD WORNION TUNE oons ccc ccc ssc cece evesees 15,000.00 
ee SP Ie GI as dor kc ceweecekaceeiceswdsaniens ces 250,000.00 

——————-_ $773,540.81 

Balance carried forward at credit of profit and loss account.... $202,759.45 
‘The rest account on 30th November, 1912, was................ $4,325,480.000 
‘Yo which has been added premium on new stock issued........ 174,520.00 
‘Transferred from profit and loss account.............+.eee00. 250,000.00 

$4,750,000.00 


The accompanying balance-sheet gives in detail the condition of the bank as pre- 
sented in the last annual report: 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 
General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as on 29th November, 1913 


LIABILITIES 








oo ee rer rrerree Te rrrerree Trier ier rere $4,000,000.00 
ce i ane ic or nk pik Wid wa Oa Re et 4,750,000.00 
ee UENO MONE WN ois sxe cise sibevicn tic cimnceswasess 120,339.19 
Balance of profits as per profit and loss account.............. 202,759.45 
$9,073,098.64 
re a Sacer ar s.caci ine ea ale Ae pain Ada 6Wisceeie wale am 4,468,075.00 
ee Se I I g's: k. sive acess oe esieaeinesayesen esse 7,768,592.08 
Deposits bearing interest including interest accrued to date of 
PN BiG Seweeiwt we aaca <bbetn age adelede i peo eeN whee 33,038,907.18 
——_——_——— 40, 807,499.26 
Balances due to other banks in Canada..............0.eeeeee. 337.24 
Balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the United 
PEURSGONS BIG TOPCIEN COUNTIES... oon ccicccccccccivcesescccces 139,059.71 
Aeceptances under letters of Credit .......scccccccccescecses 90,414.51 
Liabilities not included in the foregoing .............0ee-eee00. 95,746.66 





$54,674,231.02 
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ASSETS 

CE I te BF Te NI as 65s 66.9005 8055 04s Sees des eee $1,031,807.49 
I I os ww nies tee Ke RANA ewe a eeSe 4,004,052.25 
SE ee SE «ost kn ierirah 6k Wom hee eines eamnpemas same 421,480.00 
COMICS OU GUT TES a i. 60.55.00 hevn 60s eencecessccnsssasse 2,157,010.57 
Balances due by other banks in Canada ................-0000- 1,565,277.83 
Balances due by banks and hanking correspondents elsewhere than 

St DE faced eresantedds ens Henkes sterenenehevaewareede 1,524,129.17 


Dominion and Provincial Government Securities not exceeding 
market value 
Canadian municipal securities and British foreign and colonial 
public securities other than Canadian..................+.. 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks not exceeding 
market value 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on 
bonds, debentures and stocks 


1,227,287.32 


2,020,695.14 


704,743.44 


497,151.71 





Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of 

interest) 
Liabilities of customers under letters of credit as per contra.... 
Real estate other than bank premises..............+..+++eeeee: 
Overdue debts (estimated loss provided for) 
Bank premises, at not more than cost less amounts (if any) 

written off 
Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the circulation fund 
Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 
Other assets not included in the foregoing 





$15,153,634.92 


36,472,199.28 
90,414.51 
165,845.59 
291,352.97 


1,700,000.00 
195,000.00 
500,000.00 
105,783.75 








$54,674,231.02 








How steadily the Bank of Ottawa 
has added to its capital and reserve 
funds, increased its deposits and en- 
larged its profits, may be seen from 
the subjoined figures: 

These figures present in an impres- 


sive way the record of the efficient 


service the Bank of Ottawa has ren- 
dered to the productive and commer- 
cial interests of Canada, meanwhile 
continually augmenting its own 
strength and thus being in a better 
position than ever to afford sound ser- 
vice in the future. 


ABSTRACTS FROM ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF THE BANK OF OTTAWA, 
1883, 1893, 1903 and 1913 


Capital Reserve —Dividend— 
Date Paid-up Fund Deposits Circulation Loans Rate Amount 
ISS3 ........ $992,578 $110,000 $1,256,407 $556,782 $2,339,345 6 $51,798.10 
ee 1,478,910 843,536 4,100,382 1,129,439 6,451,205 8 110,274.65 
TOD asiewuns 9,471,310 2,389,179 13,926,367 2,416,731 15,242,750 9 208,743.19 
SURE Sh <000% 4.000.600 4,750,000 40,807,499 4,468,075 37,260,703 12 471,249.78 
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SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
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ENDORSING DESK, MAIN BANKING ROOM 


THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The San Diego Savings Bank, 
San Diego, California 


EW cities in the United States 

have had a more remarkable 

growth than that now being ex- 
perienced at San Diego, California. 
This growth has a solid basis, for won- 
derful as has been the development of 
Southern California, the progress of 
that favored section of the country is 
certain to be very much greater in the 
future. Vast reaches of fertile soil, 
rich and varied natural resources, a 
climate that of itself attracts tourists 
and settlers from almost everywhere, 
and a live and intelligent population— 
all these and other factors are making 
Southern California increasingly inter- 
esting and adding to its prosperity. Of 
the California cities perhaps no one of 
them is at present forging ahead more 
rapidly than San Diego. This city 
possesses excellent harbor facilities and 
expects to reap substantial advantages 


from the opening of the Panama 
Canal, being the nearest to the canal 
of any American port on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Naturally, the banks are sharing in 
this prosperous development. They 
are finding it necessary, in a number 
of cases, greatly to enlarge their facili- 
ties for handling business. This was 
true of the San Diego Savings Bank, 
whose new building is described and 
illustrated below. This institution sig- 
nalizes its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
taking possession of new and adequate- 
ly-equipped banking quarters, afford- 
ing ample facilities for transacting its 
incrersing business with the greatest 
attainable degree of safety and conven- 
ience. That this move was a wise one 
is indicated by the fact that on the 
opening day in the new _ building 
(November 22, 1913,) over 15.000 
people inspected the new banking 
rooms, and during the first ninety days 
the bank was in its fine modern home 
one thousand depositors were gained, 
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{.—M. ‘Il. Grumore, Pres. 2.—J. W. Serton, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
3.—E. M. Barper, Casuier 4.—C. L. Reep, Asst. Casurer 


(SECTION OF OFFICERS’ QUARTERS SHOWN IN CENTER OF ILLUSTRATION ) 


THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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bringing the total number of depos- 
itors up to 12,500-——a record which, 
considering there are twelve banks in 
San Diego, is certainly noteworthy. 


& 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILD- 
ING 

HE San Diego Savings Bank in 

the fall of 1918 took possession 
of its new banking quarters, oeccupy- 
ing the entire ground floor, mezzanine 
floer and basement of The San Diego 
Savings Bank Building, at the corner 
of fifth and E © streets, San 
Diego, Cal. The building is a 
strictly modern Class A_ structure 
and is typical of the marked progress 
that has been made in San Diego in 
the past few vears. The exterior of 
the building is a combination of cut 
stone and ornamental iron up to the 
second story, and in its location on 
one of the best corners in the business 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 
THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


district the new structure presents a 
most imposing appearance. 

The entire bank interior was de- 
signed and executed by the Weary & 
Alford Company of Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and it stands as a striking 
tribute to their ability, both artistically 
and in the practicability of its ar- 
rangement. ‘The building is thoroughly 
modern both in design and materials 
employed. The purpose of the design- 
ers was to create an appearance of 
spaciousness and at the same time in- 
sure an air of comfort and quiet dig- 
nity. Safety, convenience and attrac- 
tiveness are well combined in the new 
structure. 

The space occupied by the bank is 
approximately fifty by seventy-five feet 
on the first floor with a story height 
of about twenty-two feet, and sixty- 
six by one hundred and twelve feet 
in the basement. 

The banking chambers on the first 
floor are laid out with a commodious 











VIEW OF SECTION OF TELLER’S WICKETS 


center lokby twenty-two feet wide the 
full depth of the floor, and fronting 
on the lobby are the tellers’ windows, 
twelve in number, two open spaces for 
cashier and assistants, and _ private 
rooms for the president and _ vice- 
president. 

The design of the interior is most 
origina! and distinctive in character, 
the marbles, woodwork and decorations 
employed presenting to the eye a color 
scheme that may be termed a_ buff 
monotone, which is brightened by the 
use of a translucent glass mosaic floor 
in light greens and vellows of varie- 
gated tones, and also by the use of a 
combination of gold plated and light 
verde antique treated bronze—the 
whole blending admirably with the gen- 
eral color scheme. 

The ceiling is in canvas, hand 
painted in water colors and gold sten- 
ciled. The doors and metal fittings 
are of solid bronze. The partitions are 
of fine plate glass and acid stippled 
in gold. 

For the handling of its business the 
bank has adopted the unit system, 
which combines the duties of paying 
and receiving tellers. The groups of 
depositors are divided into alphabeti- 
eal units and each unit is handled by 
two tellers and two bookkeepers. The 
tellers are not obliged to leave their 
cages and the work is rapidly and ex- 
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peditiously handled. The equipment 
of the cages themselves is of the most 
modern type, being entirely of steel 
with composition tops, and numerous 
special appliances have been provided 
to facilitate the handling of the work. 

A festure peculiar to this installa- 
tion is the absence of the usual wire 
mesh partitions separating the cages, 
the various devices being so placed and 
controlled that absolute safety is ob- 
tained without the use of disfiguring 
partitions. Fach cage is provided with 
cash units which at the close of busi- 
ness are locked, transferred to portable 
busses, and carried to the vaults in the 
basement on a hydraulic lift. 

As above descriked. the lobby floor 
is paved with an imported English 
glass mosaic in rich and harmenious 
tones, the floor keing divided into 
panels with elaborate borders, while 
the officers’ spaces are overlaid witi 
heavy hand tufted Austrian rugs in 
light brown tones which blend with the 
woodwork and furnishings. 

The entire counting room and work- 
ing spaces in the bank are provided 
with a floor composed of half-inch 
thick hydraulic pressed cork tile, laid 
in cement. This provides a noiseless 
and restful floor covering. 

The marble throughout the room is 
principally in Tavernelle, whicn car- 
ries out the prevailing buff color 
scheme. The four octagonal columns 
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in the lobby are clad to the ceiling 
with this marble, while the counter 
screen is a combination of Escallette 
and Tavernelle. Conspicuous in the 
center of the lobby are two marble 
endorsing desks with gracefully carved 
fern receptacles of the same material 
topping the pedestals. The beds of 
the endorsing desks are of heavy plate 
glass on bronze brackets. and the cas- 
kets for calendars, checks and deposit 
slips are of beautifully modeled gold 
plated bronze. The fronting of the 
banking room on the lobby is also fin- 
ished in Fscallette. 

The bronze work throughout was ex- 
eeuted by the Gorham Company of 
New York and is an _ exceptionally 
beautiful example of the art of this 
manvfacturer. The modeling is ex- 
quisite and the work throughout is 
hand chased and as fine in detail as 
jewelry. The metal work framing the 
wickets in the counter screen is in a 
verde antique bronze while the wickets 
themselves are in gold plate of stand- 
ard jewelry weight. 

The woodwork throughout the first 
floor is of oak, that in the president 
and vice-president’s offices being in 
beautifully marked nut brown English 
oak, richly inlaid. In the other rooms 
American white oak in a light fumed 





THE FIVE CUSTOMERS’ ROOMS, SAFE DE- 
POSIT DEPARTMENT 


ONE OF 


finish has been used. The furniture 
throughout is distinctive in design and 
of a finish to harmonize with cach 
particular room. 

Particular attention has been paid 
to the lighting of the bank, the indi- 
rect system being used. Massive com- 
position fixtures of special design to 
comport with the heavily beamed or- 
namental ceiling have been provided 
and the effect is very restful and in 
perfect harmony with the genera! ¢+co- 
rative scheme. 

A general color scheme has _ been 
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MAIN LOBBY, SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


followed in fitting and furnishing the 
main banking room on the street floor. 
The work was done by Holslag & 
Company of Chicago. ‘The result 
offers a most pleasing picture to the 
eye, both on casual and detailed inspec- 
tion, the general effect being a smooth 
blending of sort, neutral tints and 
paste! shades. 

This ecifect has been carried out 
even in the furniture and upholstering. 
The fittings in the banking cages are 
of dark. dull green, built of art metal. 

The desks, chairs and fittings in the 
officers’ spaces, which open upon the 
main lohby of the banking room, are 
of fumed oak, the newly treated 
wood, and of English oak, with Rus- 
sian leather upholstering, the dado of 
the officers’ rooms and spaces being 
paneled in inlaid oak. The doors are 
finished in bronze, giving the effect of 
massiveness, beauty and comfort sought 
for in the finishing of private homes. 

Indeed, the interior of the banking 
quarters of the main floor impresses 
one more as being a handsome hall in 


a mansion than the quarters of a 
prosaic bank. 

Throughout the bank the indorsing 
tables for use by customers are fitted 
with transparent plate glass tops, pre- 
venting the inadvertent loss or mis- 
laying of papers. 

Instead of making the safety deposit 
department a purcly subsidiary fea- 
ture of the bank itself, the bank has 
expended much time and attention to 
detail in working out the quarters fer 
that branch of the business. 

In the basement the group of vaults, 
four in number, have been made thie 
predominating feature, and are. so lo- 
cated in connection with the extensive 
customers’ department and the safe 
deposit lobby as to make it the most 
imposing layout for this branch of the 
business on the Paciiic Coast. 

Customers gain entry through two 
hydraulic plunger elevators which run 
from a spacious outside lobby opening 
into E street, at the rear of the main 
banking room. These lifts drop the 
visitor to the basement fioor, where 
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there is a roomy space leadinz into 
the indorsing room. This room is 
fitted with comfortable chairs of fumed 
oak, upholstered in Russian leather, 
and solely for the convenience of those 
having business in the safety deposit 
department. Two massive glass-topped 
Hat desks afford ample table room. The 
room is done in green and gold and 
finished in Grubby tiling and Tennessee 
marble. 

Passing through the indorsing room 
toward the vaults one is met with a 
barrier of chilled steel bars. . Entry to 
the vault room is gained through a 
steel door, which the attendant oper- 
ates hy compressed air. 

The vaults are constructed of lheav- 
ily reinforced concrete and _ protected 
further by the use of fifty-six pound 
iron rails so placed as to make the 
concrete walls practically impregnable. 
The safe deposit vault and cash vault 
are lined with steel and completely 
encased on the exterior with hand 
drawn file steel finish plates. The 
safe deposit vault is very commodious, 
being eleven feet wide by twenty-four 
feet long, with a capacity of three 
thousand safe deposit boxes of all 
sizes up to sixteen by eighteen inches. 
The huge door to the safe deposit 
vault is circular in shape with a total 
thickness of fifteen inches and a clear 
opening of eighty-four inches in 
height. A lowering platform has been 
provided so that a level walk is ob- 
tained into the vault. There is also a 
well-equipped cash vault, large and 
commodious filing vault, equipped with 
the latest designs of steel files, and 
trunk and package vault equipped with 
steel files, accessible to sidewalk elevator. 

The color scheme and materials em- 
ploved in the basement are entirely 
diferent from those on the first floor. 
The walls are wainscoted in beautiful- 
ly variegated Grubby Faience in apple 
green tones with Tennessee marble 
base and cap. 

Special provision has been made for 
the comfort of the lady patrons of the 
hank in the shape of a_ beautifully 
appointed retiring room and_ toilet. 
These quarters are wainscoted in 
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French gray enamel, and with the 
mahogany furniture and hangings in 
old blue velour there is a feeling of 
luxury and daintiness which is appre- 
ciated by this branch of the bank’s 
clientele. This room is fitted with 


desks. chairs and cther essentials for 
the convenience and comfort of pa- 
trons. 

Convenient lockers and toilets for 





BOOTHS, 
DEPARTMENT 


ONE OF THE COUPON SAFE DEPOSIT 


officers. employees and customers, and 
also the storage and machinery room 
are located in the basement. 

The safety deposit vault contains 
2,600 boxes of chilled steel fitted in 
walls of like material and in an en- 
closing compartment which is practi- 
cally one large box of steel. The 
flooring is of an adamant-like mosa-e 
laid in concrete reinforced by steel. 

The door opening into this vault is 
fifteen inches through, six feet in 
height and weighs thirty tons. 

A feature of the floor construction 
is unique. The immense door is so 








wide and high that to open and shut it 
requires about ten feet of open floor 
space. This feature is ordinarily met 
by building the floor on a slant, to 
provide clearance for the door and 
also a smooth entrance to the vault. 
But an elevator floor was built in be- 
fore the vault. This feature of con- 
struction provides clearance for the 
swing of the huge door through the 
fact that the floor may be lowered, the 
docr opened and the floor raised again, 
so that entry to the vault is on a level 
with the outside and inside flooring. 

The great door is fitted with a 
double combination and quadruple time 
locks, making the lock the most intri- 
cate and impregnable known to modern 
construction. 

On either side of the safety deposit 
vault are five spacious trustee rooms, 
into which bank customers may retire 
for conferences, taking with them the 
contents of the safe deposit boxes. 

This permits customers to hold con- 
ferences in private with the actual val- 
uables on hand, yet not requiring 
leaving the safety deposit department 
to do so. 

In addition to these trustee rooms 
are twelve private booths into 
which individuals may _ retire _ be- 
hind locked doors to inspect or 
handle contents of the boxes, — in- 
dorse papers, clip coupons, ete. These 
rooms contain glass topped flat desks, 
so that nothing may be mislaid or lost. 
The attendant is under orders to in- 
spect each room after use by an indi- 
vidual, further to safeguard against 
lost or mislaid papers or valuables. 

Without doubt these are the most 
modern, convenient and effective safety 
deposit accommodations offered outside 
of a few of the larger Eastern cities. 
And none of the latter have facilities 
for patrons which excel the accommo- 
dations offered by the new bank. 


7 
DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


"T ‘HIS is sixteen by twenty-four feet 
in size, and is  wainscoted in 
fumed oak with flush veneered panels, 
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the cornice and division between panels 
being richly inlaid with ebony and 
canary wood. ‘The furnishings are in 
keeping with the richly dignified equip- 
ment throughout. 


& 


ARRANGEMENT AND CONVEN- 
IENCES 


"THE main entrance to the banking 
room is from Fifth street. This 
is through a double-doored vestibule of 
heavy plate glass and bronze, which 
insures against rain or wind flurries 
coming into the banking lobby. 

On the right as one enters is the 
office of M. T. Gilmore, president of 
the bank. Next this is the office space 
of E. M. Barber, cashier. Adjoining 
is the first banking cage. In this cage 
are two tellers, there being two addi- 
tional banking rooms beyond, each of 
which contains two men. Paying and 
receiving tellers occupy each of the 
several banking rooms. 

On the left as one enters is the 
office of J. W. Sefton, Jr.. first vice- 
president of the bank, and son of the 
first president. Adjoining this office 
is the office space of C. L. Reed. as- 
sistant cashier. Beyond that are the 
banking rooms devoted to notes and 
escrow, with additional banking rooms 
beyond. 

In each cage two men are placed. 
This is in order that at all times dur- 
ing business hours at least one man 
will be on duty at each window to 
give service to customers. 

The cages are each a complete en- 
tity and fitted so the men therein may 
give service at once without the neces- 
sity of referring to any other depart- 
ment. 

The cages are so built they have an 
inside open space, three by eleven feet. 
Back of. the cash counters are specially 
built containers of art metal, construct- 
ed after designs worked out by the 
bank to expedite the handling of busi- 
ness. The containers hold data show- 
ing the open ledger accounts, signature 
cards and pass-books as well as can- 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 


celled checks. Thus each teller is able 
to give a customer accurate information 
as to his account within a few seconds 
after receiving the request. This ob- 
viates referring a customer from one 
window and department to another. 

In addition, each cage is fitted with 
an arrangement whereby the teller 
places his cash and accounts at the 
end of a day’s business in a separate 
cash chest of chilled steel. These 
chests at closing are lifted on a bus 
and taken to the elevator, which low- 
ers them to the vault floor. They are 
then wheeled to the cash vault and 
each teller locks his own cash chest 
in an individual compartment. 

This method insures each man’s ac- 
counts being separate with the corre- 
sponding cash on hand. The system 
itself acts as an automatic check. 

The vault room contains four sepa- 
rate vaults. These are for the safety 
deposit boxes, for cash, for books and 
ling and a trunk and storage vault. 


a 
ii 
In this latter accommodations are such 


that one may place trunks or luggage 
containing valuables in storage at the 
bank with all the convenience and 
surety of the safety deposit vault. 

The mezzanine floor of the building 
is occupied by the steamship and tou- 
rist agency of the bank and is fitted 
up in light fumed oak throughout and 
includes a well-appointed private room 
for the use of customers. 


& 


CITY’S OLDEST SAVINGS BANK 


HE San Diego Savings Bank has 
just completed a quarter century 
of history. Its inception dates back 
to January, 1889, when the enterprise 
was seriously considered, and M. T. 
Gilmore, now president, went to San 
Francisco to study plans and arrange 
for necessary equipment. 
On April 15, 1889, the charter was 
reccived from the State of California 
and the San Diego Savings Bank com- 
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menced business with an authorized 
capital of $200,000 and a paid-up cap- 
ital of $20,000, which was soon in- 
creased to $40,000. Since then the 
entire authorized capital has been paid 
up out of earnings and a surplus of 
$350,000 accumulated. 

The first officers were O. J. Stough, 
president, and M. T. Gilmore, cashier. 
After serving for one year, Mr. Stough 
resigned the presidency and J. W. Sef- 
ton was elected to the office, which he 
held up to the date of his death in 
1908. He was succeeded by M. T. 
Gilmore, who had been elected vice- 
president in 1908. J. W. Sefton, Jr., 
was then elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gilmore. E. M. Barber be- 
came associated with the institution in 
1895 and rose rapidly from teller to 
cashier, which position he holds at the 
present time. 

C. L. Reed entered the service of 
the bank in 1906 as note teller and 
elected as assistant cashier in 


was 
1911. 

These officers, with. the following, 
compose the directorate: Dr. R. M. 


Powers, former president of the Bank 
of Commerce and vice-president of the 
American National Bank of San 
Diego; A. H. Sweet, prominent attor- 
ney, and corporation counsel for a 
number of leading San Diego con- 
cerns; C. L. Williams, cashier of the 
American National Bank: Dr. J. Perry 
Lewis, one of San Diego's leading 
physicians and surgeons; Dr. F. R. 
Burnham and W. M. Crouse, beth re- 
tired capitalists and leading citizens of 
San Diego. 

In 1894 the bank moved to quarters 
in the Keating Block, Fifth and F 
streets, where it remained for nearly 
twenty years, or until November 22, 
19138. 

The early history of this bank is 
one of steady growth fully proportion- 
ate to the size and development of the 


young city. Organized and maintained 


by experienced financiers, its backing 
has been substantial, its methods sound 
and efficient and its entire policy one 
of progressive conservatism. 
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Book Reviews 





Tur. Lire or Joun ano Rose. By 


John Schuette. 

Tis interesting and helpful vol- 

ume was written, says the author, 
primarily for the purpose of inculea- 
ting the habit of saving. It is very in- 
structive from that standpoint and like- 
wise contains many entertaining ac- 
counts of travel and experiences, as 
well as a great deal of sound discus- 
sion of live public questions. Mr. 
Schuette is president of the Mani- 
towoe (Wis.) Savings Bank, and the 
suggestions contained in this attractive 
story are the results of successful ex- 
perience. 

uy 


Who's Wuo in America. 
N. Marquis & Company. 
T is the aim of this work to give a 
brief personal sketch of the notable 

living Americans in all parts of the 

world, with their appended addresses. 

The usefulness of such a volume is ap- 

parent. The book is published every 

two vears, the present edition being 
the eighth volume thus far published. 


Chicago: A. 


McGraw Exectric Ratitway Manvat. 
1914; issued annually in connection 
with the “Electric Railway Journal.” 


New York: McGraw Publishing 
Company, Ince. 
HAT the street railways have 


grown to such an extent as to call 
for the annual publication of a “Red- 
Book of American Railway Invest- 
ments.” is an indication of the magni- 
tude of this important branch of the 
transportation industry. 

Tle Manual deals extensively with 
the various matters relating to street 
and interurban railways, and is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable book for the banker 
and investor. 

















Commercial Progress of United States 





| the basic elements of economic 
progress the United States ranks 


high among the nations of the world, 
being one of the five countries only 
which have an area in excess of three 
million square miles, and the only na- 
tion of the western world (except Rus- 
sia) having a population of over 100 
million. In the interchange of prod- 
ucts among its own people it leads 
the world, its home trade at the pres- 
ent time being estimated at nearly 
forty billion dollars, or equal to the 
international exchanges of the world 
and approximately ten times the value 
of our own foreign trade, now valued 
at four billion dollars. 

That our present foreign trade is 
far short of the immediate possibili- 
ties of the nation is evident from a 
consideration of its area, commerce 
and other economic factors in compari- 
son with that of other leading coun- 
tries, as set forth in comparative 
tables published in the “Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1913,” 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. Thus the present ex- 
port trade of the United States (two 
and one-half billion dollars) repre- 
sents about $25 per capita. A per 
capita basis equal to that of Argen- 
tina would raise the export power of 
the United States to five billion dol- 
lars; and one equal to that of Belgium 
would bring its exports to ten billion 
dollars a year; while our aggregate 
foreign trade, when upon a per capita 
basis as large as that of Canada would 
be considerably over thirteen billion 
dollars a year. 


Other comparative tables in the 
“Statistical Abstract” further empha- 
size the commercial power of the 


United States and its strong interna- 
tional position. In railway mileage, 
for example, we possess one-third of 
tlle world’s total, our 258,000 miles 
being ten times as much as the mileage 
of the United Kingdom and six times 


that of Germany. One company 
alone has 238,000 miles of telegraph 


lines, or double the total in Russia, 
next in order. More than one-third 
of the world’s mail service is _per- 
formed upon routes located in the 


United States, while our public debt 
of one billion dollars is smaller than 
that of Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Germany, Australia, Japan, British In- 
dia or Great Britain, and is less than 


one-sixth that of France, and one- 
fourth that of Russia. 
Temporary recessions _ have fre- 


quently marked the course of Ameri- 
can commerce, but the tendency, ac- 
cording to historical tables published 
in the “Statistical Abstract,” is ever 
higher. In eleven years, from 1890 to 
1901, our foreign trade grew from 
one and one-half billion to two and 
one-quarter billion dollars, an_ in- 
crease of fifty per cent., while in the 
eleven years from 1902 to 1913 it in- 
creased from two and one-quarter to 
four and one-quarter billions, a gain 
of ninety per cent. 

The foundations of this growth are 
laid deep in the soil and natural re- 
sources of our country and in the 
character of our people. Thus the 
American Union, from thirteen States 
having 325 thousand square miles and 
one million people, has expanded to 
forty-eight States and the territories 
of Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
with an area of three and two-thirds 
million square miles and 100 million 
people. In the period since 1870 the 
value of our farm products has risen 
from two billion to about ten billion 
dollars a vear; the output of coal from 
less than thirty to nearly 500 million 
long tons; copper from twelve and one- 
half thousand to over one-half million 
tons; pig iron from two to thirty-one 
million tons; petroleum from 221 mil- 
lion to nine one-quarter billion 
gallons; and manufactures from four 


billion to over twenty billion dollars. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 
LONDON BANK MERGER 


HE London “Statist” of recent 
date has this to say about the 
latest bank merger: 

“The struggle for supremacy as the 
largest bank is evidently becoming 
severe, and the natural result is, of 
course, the gradual disappearance of 
some of the smaller institutions. The 
latest bank to decide to sink its in- 
dividuality and dispose of its business 
to one of the big absorbing institutions 
is the Metropolitan Bank (of England 
and Wales), Ltd., the directors of 
which have entered into a provisional 
agreement for the disposal of the busi- 
ness to the London City and Midland 
Bank, Limited. 

“The Bank was formed in 1866 as 
a Birmingham institution, and the 
business was confined to Birmingham 
until 1874, when a branch was opened 
at Walsall. The bank ranks among 
those whose business in its present 
form largely represents a series of 
amalgamations, and of the tetal num- 
ber of offices at present open, viz.. 165, 
no fewer than ninety-eight were 
brought in by various amalgamations. 
The businesses that have been acquired 
are those of the Stourbridge and Kid- 
derminster Banking Company in 1880; 
the Staffordshire Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, in 1888; Messrs. Cooper, 
Purton and Company. of Bridgnorth 
and Much Wenlock, and the Royal Ex- 
change Bank, Limited, in 1889; the 
South Wales Union Bank. Limited,.in 
1892: the National Bank of Wales, 
Limited. in 1893; and the Kington and 
Radnorshire Bank in 1910. Its author- 
ized capital is £7,500,000, and there 
is paid up £550.000. The shares are 
£50 each, being paid up to the extent 
of £5 per share. 


Is6 


“The agreement provides that eleven 
shares of £12 each, on which £2 10s. 
per share is paid up, of the London 
City and Midland Bank, Limited, shall 
be given for every seven shares £5 
paid of the Metropolitan Bank. When 
the amalgamation is carried into effect 
the figures of the London City and 
Midland Bank will be approximately: 


£28,200,000 
22,944,000 
4,780,000 
4,000,000 
105,000,000 


Authorized capital 
Subscribed capital 
Paid up 

Reserve fund 
Deposits about 


“The Metropolitan Bank has some 
165 branches and agencies in operation. 
Possibly it will not be necessary to 
keep all these open, inasmuch as _ the 
Midland Bank is already represented 
in many of the places, and especially 
in the case of some of the smaller 
towns it will hardly be necessary to 
have two offices of the same institution. 
The evolution of English banking 
towards a state of control by a com- 
paratively few large institutions is 
proceeding apace, and it may be antici- 
pated that the struggle for supremacy 
will become all the more keen as the 
smaller institutions are swallowed up. 
In order to show the magnitude of the 
operations of our leading banks we set 
out herewith a statement of the de- 
posits given in the last published state- 
ment: 

Midland 


*£105,951,011 
105,210,059 


London and 
Bank 

Lloyds Bank 

London County and Westmin- 
ster Bank 

National Provincial 
England 

Barclay and Company 

Parr’s Bank 

Union of London and 
Bank 
*Includes the deposits of the Metropoli- 

tan Bank of Englana and Wales as at De- 

cember 31, 1913.” 


City 


89,425,093 


69,181,675 

60,805,753 

16,813,785 
Smiths 

39,482,044 
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Australasian 
BANK OF ADELAIDE 


HE annual meeting of shareholders 

of the Bank of Adelaide was held 
at the head office, Adelaide, May 6. 
A. G. Downer, chairman of the board, 
being unavoidably absent, James Har- 
vey presided. Mr. Harvey, who has 
succeeded Mr. Downer as chairman, 
spoke of the twenty-five years of ex- 
perience and conspicuous abilities 
which Mr. Downer had placed at the 
service of the board and with much 
advantage to the bank. 

Although the annual report showed 
that owing to a falling off in returns 
from agriculture for the past three 
years—and last season being the least 
favorable of all—the bank’s profits 
had shown a decline of some £9,000 
compared with the previous vear, the 
ten per cent. dividend rate had been 
maintained and £20,000 added to the 
reserve fund, making that account now 
£510,000, or £10,000 in excess of 
paid-up capital. 

Net profit for the year ended March 
31, after making all necessary deduc- 
tions, was £76,227. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ERY satisfactory figures were given 

by the chairman of the directors 
of this bank at the half-yvearly meet- 
ing of shareholders in Perth, May 6. 
Profits of more than £74.000, added 
to over £49,528 brought forward from 
the preceding half-year, made a total 
of £124,429, 

W. T. Loton. chairman ef the board, 
gave some interesting figures relating 
to the bank’s progress. The reserve 
fund is now £680,000, making with the 
paid-up eapital, £930,000. 

In the year 1908, at the half-yearly 
meeting corresponding to the preseni 
one, the paid-up capital was £175,000 
and the reserve fund £431,560. They 
had then deposits aggregating £1,923,- 
bi5, bills receivable and all other ad- 


vances £1,787,277, and specie and bul- 
lion £763,981. The net profit for that 
half-year was £23,567. In the year 
1¢10 the capital had been increased by 
the issue of 2,500 shares, bringing it 
up to £200,000, and the reserve fund 
to £187,000. Tollowing that, in 1912 
there was a further 5,000 
shares, being the balance of the author- 
ized issue, bringing the capital up to 
£250,000. The reserve fund was then 
£640,000, having been augmented by 
the premium on the new shares sold, 
and by a certain amount from reserved 
profits. 

In view af the country’s continued 
development, Mr. Loton suggested that 
the shareholders might with propri- 
ety consider a further increase of cap- 
ital in the near future. 
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BANKING 


a meeting of the Institute of 


T 
A Bankers of New South Wales some 


tine ago, Mr. J. Russell French, gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of New 
Sonth Wales, delivered his address as 
president of the Institute, giving some 
interesting experiences of banking in 
Australasia. Part of his address ap- 
pears below: 

“T think that the time cannot be far 
distant when the British banking au- 
thorities will not only think it neces- 
sary for each bank to take its share in 
providing a sufficient coin reserve for 
the great settling center of the world, 
but will cause such reserves to be pub- 
lished at frequent intervals so that the 
quantity may be known, and in that 
ease I feel sure the result would be 
reassuring and steadying. The force 
of public opinion and newspaper crit- 
icism would prove too strong for the 
most careless and venturesome to re- 
sist them for long, and the effect in 
the long run would be to strengthen the 
financial position generally. 

“Of course, I cannot forget that 
there are some critics who are averse 
to large ccin holdings, who view them 
as wasteful and not necessary, a lock- 
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ing up of useful money which might be “In the sixties the population and 
lent out with advantage. So far as trade of Australia were small, and 
Australasia is concerned, looking back New Zealand had hardly made a start. 
over fifty years of banking. I cannot The business of the banker was very 
admit to myself that there has ever limited and his operations did not ex- 
been a time when the coin reserves tend nearly so far among the people 
have been too high. Nay, Ii will say of the country 2s they de now, when 
that until comparatively recently the banking is practically brought home 
tendency was to keep them teo low. to every man’s door. But it is a 
The experience of the world has — standing tribute to the men who direct- 
shown. and more especially during the ed and managed the institutions in 
last year or two, that whatever the those days, that fer all practieal pur- 
banker can aiford to lose sight of, he poses they provided all that was need- 
cannot afford to trifle with the gold ed as a framework on which their sue- 
reserve: and IT am glad to say that at cessors have built up the great estab- 
the present time Australasian bankers lishments which are now working. 
are quite alive to their duties in this “Comparatively little change has 
respect. taken place in the constitutions of the 
“When I look back over my fifty banks which were in existence then; 
years I always feel a large amount of — and those which have been brought into 
pride and admiration for the institu- existence since have adopted much the 
tions which have carried on the work same constitutions. And those consti: 
of banking in this country. tulions for the most part have been 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $898,482.76 Deposits, $3,394,046.60 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Hank; LONDON Dreedner. SY Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutache ys Berliner ia Geselisha’ ft; PARIS, Credit L onnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HA MBURG, ok Bak Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
——— 
——— 























Capital, $1,750,000.00 


On deposit for 6 months 
On deposit for 12 months 


3lst of March, 1910 
3ist of March, 1911 


$1,270,087.74 
1,690,705.28 





Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 


San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 
(Founded ist June, 1905) 


Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 


Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 


DEPOSITS 


Reserves, $546,238.41 


Deposits are received in American 


6 per cent. per annum 
7 per cent. per annum 


31st of March. 1912 P 
3lst of December, 1912 











sutficiently elastic te meet all the varied 
changes which have taken place in the 
development of our country during the 
past fifty years. 

“There have been times when the 
hanking facilities have gone ahead of 
the natural development of the country 
—when competition between bank and 
bank was excessive and bankers have 
led the way and thrust money on 
people in the shape of loans. I must 


acknowledge these things and also ad- 


mit that there are few, if any, who 
have not paid the penalty of such a 
policy in heavy losses. 

“The growth of our country has not 
been one steady movement forward, but 
heen characterized by ups and 
downs—waves of prosperity and de- 
pression. Bankers have had to take 
their chances according to the circum- 
stances of the time. You have only got 
to lock at a table of the rates for de- 


has 


posits for the last forty years, to go 
no further back. to realize what a 
change has come over the banking of 
the latter half of that forty years. None 
of the younger generation of the 
bankers of this day, who have been 
accustomed to a steady rate from year 
to year, and even in extreme cases— 
as recently—varying by a half per 
cent. only, can realize what it meant to 
have constant changes and potent fluc- 
tuations. Much of this arose out of 
the times, of course, which were more 
or less feverish and unsteady in re- 
spect of financial matters. 

“When one calmly considers and re- 
flects on the state of affairs which pre- 
vailed for the twenty years prior to 
1893, and which is very aptly illus- 
trated by the fluctuations of the deposit 
rate—-a sure index to what was going 
on. so we now know-—one realizes that 
something like the catastrophe of 189% 











CITY OF 
Capital, $500,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities, 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 








/MERGANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier 


Gospenpeniente solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
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MEXICO 
Surplus, $100,000.00 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 
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was sure to overtake the country. That 
is after the event. Contrast with the 
rates of before 1893 those of the suc- 
eceding twenty years, and you will 
realize that gauged by this standard— 
and you will, I think, agree with me 
that it is a true standard—the banks 
have been instrumental in bringing 
about a steadiness in the financial con- 
ditions of the country which has been 
a valuable factor in its development. 

“Tt is no part of my mission to claim 
for the banks in this country any un- 
due share in its colonization. Their 
first business no doubt has been to 
make a profit for their shareholders. 
But I do claim that concurrent with 
this duty has been a sense of their 
obligations to the public from whom 
they derived their business, which, in 
spite of mistakes and some disasters, 
has on the whole proved them to be 
worthy of the enormous responsibili- 
ties which have been entrusted to their 
care. 

“There has been another change in 
the banking conditions of the last 
twenty years as compared with the 
preceding twenty vears, and that is the 
position of the Australasian banks in 
relation to London. The facilities for 
acquiring money at that end and the 
apparently unlimited use which might 
be made of it at this end, 
caused practically every bank in 
this country to take deposits in 
England and Scotland for use here; 
and the amount of that money held 
in 1893 was in the aggregate very 
large. But since that time the policy 


10 


of the banks has been entirely reversed. 
The deposits have been paid off, and 
not only so but a considerable amount 
of the spare funds of all the banks is 
kept in London—-the result being that 
in place of the banks here being debt- 
ors to London, London is debtor to us. 
This, of course, tends to strengthen 
the position very materially and is a 
factor which works with the evenness 
of the deposit rates to bring about 
the steadiness in the banking opera- 
tions here which, I think, is so desirable 
for our welfare. 

“A reference may be allowed to an- 
other change which has taken place in 
our banking operations during my 
eareer; and that is the withdrawal of 
the note circulation from the banks. 
In 1863 the note circulation of the 
Bank of New South Wales was equal 
to one-fifth of its deposits. In the 
year that the circulation was taken 
over by the Federal Government, the 
circulation did not equal one twenty- 
fifth of the deposits. I have spoken 
about the part the note circulation of 
the banks has played in the financial 
development of the country many times 
since I have occupied this chair, and I 
only refer to the subject now because 
some people have attached a good deal 
of importance to the withdrawal from 
the banks of this portion of their re- 
sources. From a financial point of 
view the banks have not been affected 
by the change to any extent worth 
considering; and provided the Com- 
monwealth Government maintain suf- 
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ficient coin backing for the notes there 
is not likely to arise any harm other- 
wise.” 


& 


NCREASE OF DEPOSITS 
EVIEWING the 


twenty-two banks transacting busi- 
ness in Australia and New Zealand, the 
“Australasia Insurance and Banking 
Record” says that the great feature of 
the returns for the first quarter of 1934 
is the large increase in deposits, this 
being the result of the good season 
and the increase in the aggregate value 
of Australian production during 1913- 
‘14. Of this result the monthly re- 
port returns of the Commonwealth have 
given evidence in the expansion shown 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of the 1912-’13 season. The 
1913-’14 wool clip has shown a recev- 
ery after the falling-off which took 
place in the 1912-18 season, and the 
wheat harvest has in the aggregate 


turned out somewhat larger, according 


to the official statistics. 

As the proceeds of the various forms 
of production have become available 
they have gone to increase the volume 
of bank deposits, more particularly in 
the first place in the form of deposits 
not bearing interest. With a large in- 
crease under this latter heading the 
proportion of fixed to total deposits 
has declined for the present. Against 
a heavy increase in deposits, a reduc- 
tion is shown by advances, in compari- 
son with both the previous quarter and 
a year ago, and the combined eflect of 
the movements in deposits and advances 
has been to strengthen materially the 
position of the banks. This has been 
accompanied by a substantial increase 
in their cash holdings, resulting from 
the change in the balance of trade pro- 
duced by the expansion in Australian 
exports of merchandise, and from the 
large Government borrowings in Lon- 
don, gold exports being small for some 
time past. 

The increase in total deposits dur- 
ng the past quarter is £9.250,828, of 


statements of 
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Established 
July 15, 1895 


Banco de 
vee" Guatemala 


Directors 


ADOLFO STAHI. D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2°500, 000.00 
Reserve Fand 5.564,262.76 
Contingency Fund 1.600.000.00 


Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsches 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Mamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 
Agencies in Guatemala 

Livingston Mazatenango 
Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 
Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 
Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 


Antigua 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 














which £7,474,593 is in Australia, and 
£1,776,235 in New Zealand. The mag- 
nitude of the increase is altogether 
unusual. Increases of over six mil- 
lions in the total took place in the first 
quarter of 1905, 1906 and 1907; while 
the first quarter of 1910 witnessed an 
increase of £8,066,839, and the first 
quarter of 1911 an_ increase of 
£416,051. ; 
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Asiatic 


BANKING AND FINANCE IN 
HONGKONG 


ROM  Consul-General 
Anderson comes the information 
that the last financial year in Hong- 
kong was satisfactory. Local banks 
had a profitable year both in exchange 
and ordinary banking. Considerabk 


George E. 
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FOUNDED 1844 


G. LAWTON CHILDS & C0., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 


HAVANA CUBA 


Transact. a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business, All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 


Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 


Principal Correspondents 


NEW YORK CITY: 

National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS: 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN: 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID: 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 














sums of money were locked up in the 
stock of silver held in Shanghai and 
Hongkong for portions of the vear as 
a result of the political disturbances. 
These disturbances also restricted cred- 
its which reduced the volume of  busi- 
ness of the banks in some lines. How- 
ever, practically all of the banks paid 
the usual dividends. Insurance coni- 
panies, which are of large concern in 
Hongkong, report a prosperous year. 
The chief unfavorable factor in the 
year’s finances and its trade in gen- 
eral was in the troubles growing out 
of the issues of paper currency by the 
various provincial governments — in 
South China, particularly by the Gov- 
ernment of Kwangtung Province. The 
issue of all such notes in China, ac- 
cording to a public statement issued 
in Peking. aggregated #129,574.365 
local currency. In some parts of the 
country they circulated at par or sub- 
stantially «at par, but in most Proy- 


inces they circulated at a discount 
which at times represented more than 
half their face value. Most of the 
iatter part of the year the notes at 
Canten circulated at about sixty per 
cent. of their face value and the nat- 
ural result was widespread discontent 
and demoralization. The inflation of 
prices, especially for foreign goods, the 
avoidance of contracts, the restriction 
of credits, and all other ills usually at- 
tending such a monetary circulation, 
were keenly felt and were especialiv 
effective in their results on the sale of 
staples like American flour and k-ro- 
sene, 
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Latin-America 
CHILE 


HE American consul at Valparaiso 

reports that Schwager & Company 
are to erect a four-story and_ base- 
ment reinforced concrete fireproof bank 
and office building in Valparaiso to cost 
about $150,000. It is to be up-to-date, 
with passenger elevators and forced 
ventilation, and will be completed by 
July 1. 1915. 


ob 


Small Check—Large Amount 


ie payment for the two battleships, 

“Idaho” and “Mississippi,” sold to 
the Greek Government, Secretary 
Daniels was handed a check for #12,- 
535,275.96 by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. 
This check, though for a very large 
sum, was of pocket size, on La Monte 
National Safety Paper, and drawn on 
the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., to the order of the Secretary 
of the Navy. The vessels have been 
renamed “Lemnos” and “Kilkis.” Their 
place in our navy will be taken by twe 
new dreadnoughts. 
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Why American Banks Are Needed in 
Foreign Countries 





Views of Alba B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive Works 

ANY of the reasons given for the 

establishment of American banks 
in foreign countries were declared to 
be unsound in an address made some 
time since by Alba B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. But he gave what he consid- 
ered as the real reasons why it would 
be advantageous to our commerce to 
have American banks in foreign coun- 
tries. He said: 

We hear much of the need of American 
banks for extending foreign trade. It is 
not true that there is any difficulty what- 
ever at present in carrying out all the 
banking operations necessary for making 
remittances, establishing credits, etc., be- 
tween New York and Central and South 
American countries. The existing banks 
having their head offices in London and 
their branches in New York and in all the 
commercial centers of Central and South 
America furnish every necessary facility 
for making collections and _ remittances. 
These British banks do little or nothing, 
however, for the extension of American 
trade. The real need of American banks 
abroad is to furnish experienced represen- 
tatives of American financial interests, 
capable of seeing profitable opportunities 
ior the investment of American capital and 
held in such confidence by American in- 
vestors that when opportunities for profit- 
able investment are presented they will be 
taken advantage of. The English banker 
naturally presents such opportunities to 
English capital, the French banker to 
French capital, and so on. It is difficult 
to determine whether American interests 
in foreign countries must precede the es- 
tablishment of American banks in_ those 
countries, or whether the establishment of 
the banks first will lead to the development 
of American interests, but at present we 
have no such American banks, and Ameri- 
cans are comparatively unaccustomed to 
the idea of foreign investment. In the de- 
velopment of the vast and virgin resources 
of South America business opportunities 
are constantly offering quite as profitable 
as any in our own country. I hope that 
under the new currency bill, which permits 
our banks to establish foreign branches, 
this need will be supplied. 

Another need for American banks is 
for giving merchants and manufacturers 
immediate information as to the credit of 


foreign buyers. Our commercial agencies 
are not yet able to render efficient service 
in this particular, and _ therefore the 
charge that Americans are less disposea 
than foreign competitors to grant .cus- 
tomary credits is true. This is due in part 
to the fact that for the most part the 
houses engaged in the exporting and im- 
porting business are comparatively small, 
and their credit is not well established. The 
custom of the South American buyers is to 
require documents accompanying time drafts 
to be delivered to them on acceptance, 
thus substituting their obligation in place 
of actual title to the goods. A method of 
handling such drafts, so far as the banks 
are concerned, is for them to draw bills 
on London the proceeds of which are paid 
to the manufacturer or exporter against his 
draft, with shipping documents attached, 
at sixty or ninety days, on the South 
American customer. Of course, however, 
as above mentioned, the exporter assumes 
the risk of ultimate payment. 

The financial necessities of the foreign 
manufacturer are in nowise different from 
those of the American, but through the 
English or German banks their manufac- 
turers are able to ascertain immediately 
the character and_ responsibility of the 
foreign buyer. By a system of acceptances 
at three, four or six months the banker, in 
fact, furnishes the credit which places the 
British or German manufacturer at an ad- 
vantage over the American. Another sys- 
tem sometimes used is that of German 
bankers granting book credits up to fixed 
amounts, against which the foreign agent 
can draw, paying interest only on the 
money actually outstanding, plus a small 
commission. Neither of these systems has 
as yet become established in American com- 


mercial usage. 


Views of John J. Arnold, Vice- 
Pres. First National Bank, Chicago 


John J. Arnold, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in 
discussing American facilities for 
banking in South America—a subject 
with which he as manager of the for- 
eign department of his bank is thor- 
oughly conversant—says: 

American facilities for banking in South 
America are negative, 

The new federal reserve act provides that 
national banks may establish branches out- 
side the United States, but as the field in 
South America ‘for an American bank is 
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to be developed, the initial expenses would 
probably be more than one bank would care 
to undertake. 

Therefore, in my opinion, and I am only 
reflecting the general views of bankers and 
business men who are familiar with the 
trade extensions America, and particularly 
Chicago, is trying to make, an American 
bank for South America should best be 
organized, operated and owned by a num- 
ber of American banks. 

English banks own the London’ and 
Brazil Bank and the London and River 
Plate Bank; German banks own the Banco 
Aleman Trans-Atlantico; [Italian banks own 
the Banco de Italia, and French banks own 
the Banco Frances, all of which, in their 
respective fields, exercise in South and Cen- 
tral America a tremendous influence over 
the course of international trade. 

For example, a firm approaches a_ bank 
for credit upon which to make purchases 
of machinery, dry goods, automobiles or shoes. 

South Americans standing in this office 
have told me that if it was the original in- 
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tention to buy these goods in America the 
credit would not be extended by the bank 
approached, which very naturally boosted 
wares of its own country as an accumulated 
policy of international trade and finances. 

In the vast majority of cases the order 
would be switched according to the in- 
clinations of the banker, and the _ trade 
would go to the country from which sprang 
the bank. 

Invasion of South America by American 
banks will have to proceed slowly, however, 
for if you were to offer fine jobs and 
beautiful homes to every competent em- 
ployee, you could not find enough young 
men in the United States who understand 
foreign exchange and foreign trade rela- 
tions to fill the positions created. They must 
be educated, just as they have been in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. 

The whole foreign trade question is too 
big to be left to any one civic organization. 
We are standing on the threshold of new 
trade fields richer than any of us have ever 
dreamed of. 


Banking and Financial Notes 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND. VA. 
Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—About April 1 the Empire Trust Com- 
pany will move from 42 Broadway into 
ihe Broadway and Pine street corner of 
the new Equitable Building now under con- 
struction. 


—Owing to his appointment as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Paul M. 
Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, has 
resigned as a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce. 


-—A useful “income Tax Record Book” 
has been prepared by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and is being sent out with the 
company’s compliments. The book con- 
sists of three parts: An “income register,” 
an “allowable deduction register,’ and a 
“securities register.” It is attractively 
printed and conveniently arranged, and 
should prove of value to all who find it 
necessary to keep an exact record of their 
income. 


—Dwight W. Morrow, of the law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, became a4 
member of the banking firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company on July 1, as well as of 
the associated houses of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; Morgan, Grenfell & Com- 








Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small bank to install one section at a 
time and add to it as its growth demands. 

If you are interested in the best method of filing Checks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books, Documents, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to your interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade of Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker-Vawter Sections are built for service—not to fit a 
price. Ask for catalogue. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
OFFICES—In all principal cities SALESMEN—Every where 














pany, London, and Morgan, Harjes & Com- 
pany, Paris. 


—J. P. Morgan has resigned as a director 
of the National City Bank and the National 
Rank of Commerce, complying with the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 


—The Hanover National Bank’s state- 
ment of June 30 showed a total balance 
sheet of $138,018,268. Individual deposits 
were $45,007,696, and bank deposits $74,- 
673,811. Surplus and profits total $15,- 
054,767. 


Fe) 


—It is reported that the Salisbury (Md.) 
National will purchase the assets and 
take over the business of the Peninsula 
Trust Company. This institution has $100,- 
000 capital and $10,000 surplus, while the 
Salisbury National Bank has recently in- 
creased its capital to $80,000 and has $121,- 
000 surplus. 


—Bankers of Maryland, holding their 
annual convention at Cape May, N. J., June 


15, elected these officers: President, George 
Rh. Gehr, cashier First National Bank, West- 
minster; first vice-president, Harvey L. 
Cooper, president Denton National Bank; 
vice-presidents, Alban T. Thomas, presi- 
dent Savings Institution of Sandy Spring; 
William S. Hammond, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore; L. J. Sterling, cash- 
ier First National Bank of St. Mary’s 
Leonardtown; Louis N. Getz, cashier Wash- 
ington Trust Company, Ellicott City, Tucker 
W. Sands, vice-president Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Seat Pleasant; C. S. Pyle, 
president National Bank of Rising Sun; 
Frederick G. Boyce, Jr., vice-president Mer- 
cantile Trust Deposit Company; Lewis J. 
Ort, vice-president First National Bank of 
Midland; C. C. Shriver, president Metro- 
politan Savings Bank, Baltimore; secretary, 
Charles Hann, assistant cashier Merchants- 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Baltimore; treas- 
urer, William Marriott, cashier Western 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

Committee of Administrators—William C. 
Page, president Calvert Bank; Daniel An- 
nan, president Second National Bank, Cum- 
berland; Waldo Newcomer, president Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore; Joshua 
W. Miles, president Bank of Somerset; T. 
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Northwest 
Items 


— direct connections with 
practically every banking point 


throughout the “Inland Empire,” the 
Old National Bank is able to handle 
your Pacific Northwest items with ex- 
ceptional promptness and dispatch. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W.J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOUD J.W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $12,000,000 


a, < 


Rowland Thomas, president National Bank 
of Baltimore. 

The retiring president, William C. Page, 
was elected chairman of the administration 
committee. 

After the meeting the members of the 
American Bankers’ Association met and 
elected Levi B. Philips, president of the 
National Bank of Cambridge, a vice-presi- 
dent for Maryland, to succeed Francis M. 
Wilson of Pocomoke City, whose term had 
expired. Isaac L. Price, of the Peoples 
National Bank, of Salisbury, was chosen 
a delegate to the general nominating com- 
mittee of the next convention of the asso- 
ciation. 


—The Citizens National Bank of Engle- 
wood, N, J., which is just completing a 
quarter century of efficient banking service to 
its community, has recently taken possession 
of its remodeled banking rooms. An improve- 
ment has been made in the entrance, the 
level of the banking floor lowered to that 
of the street, and the interior refitted in 
excellent taste and style. Officers of the 
bank are: President, Clinton H. Blake; 
vice-president, S. S. Campbell; cashier, A. 
Cornelius, Jr. 


At a cost of about $200,000 the West 
Side Trust Company, Newark, N. J., has 
erected a fine marble building on a granite 
base. The equipment throughout is of the 
best, and includes three vaults of modern 
type. In twelve years the resources of the 
West Side Trust Company have grown to 
over $3,800,000. 





THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
CHARI.ES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8. McElroy 
rt J. Horner 
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. TR inoetinens 
: THE an ng Oo 
BANK items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
BUFFALO, us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. Rk. HUNT TLEY, Vice-President 
Ez. H. HUTC. ae NSON, Vice-President 

E. J. NEWELL, Vice- President 

HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 

A. J. ALLARD, Assistant Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Assistant Cashier 





Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















—On June 22 the Dollar Savings Fund 
and Trust Company of Allegheny, Pa., 
moved into its new six-story stone building, 
the bank occupying the first and mezzanine 
floors, the other portion of the building be- 
ing used for offices. 


—Pennsylvania bankers held their annual 
convention at Bedford Springs June 26 
ad 27. Secretary Kloss reported that the 
new members received during the year ex- 
actly equalled ‘those dropped from the rolls, 
leaving the net membership unchanged. 

President Evans, in his annual address, 
paid his respects to those who are seeking 
tu shirk the burdens of legitimate labor 
and to put too much dependence in legis- 
Jation. He said: 

“The gist of the new preaching is that 
the chief aim in life is to play. They rebel 
against the ancient doctrine that work is 
not only a duty, but also a benefit to man- 
kind. In school and college in these days 
the youth who plays best is highest hon- 
ored and the youth who works best is most 
despised. The standard of interests prevail- 
ing in school and college go with the youth 
out into the life of the world. Labor is 
looked upon as irksome and to be escaped, 
if possible. In former times, thrift went 
hand in hand with labor, and was recog- 
nized as a virtue. Today thrift is anathema 
with a large percentage of our population. 
To spend and to waste bring praise. 

“Under the old order of things the man 
who labored, whether in the humblest or 
highest position, was valued and regarded 
on account of his efficiency and growth 
in capacity. The doctrines of organized 
labor today encourage and demand equality 
of work and uniform result. Men must 
still work, but they must be careful not to 
work too long, nor too hard, nor too well, 
and to be sure to watch the clock. 

“The aim is to reduce all craftsmen to a 
uniform dead level. The real things accom- 
plished in the past in this country and in 
the world have resulted from work of body 
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$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 


Total Resources 


$8,700,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 
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Capital - $2,500 000.00 ene 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits -  $1,851,000.00 


ACCOUNTS 


Deposits, $36,000,000.00 


SOLICITED 
Collections a Specialty 














and mind, the hardest work, the best work, 
man’s striving to his utmost. The new 
theory of half-hearted work and of much 
play has yet to be tested out by results. 

“This mental attitude toward labor and 
thrift has had a potent influence upon the 
written law and its administration. A 
great undigested mass of statute law has 
been enacted to gratify the demands and 
theories of those who seek a new social 
system. There has been a conflict between 
those who stand by the old doctrine and 
those who seek a change. 

“The followers of the new doctrine are 
restive under the process of evolution in 
the law and would have immediate revolu- 
tion. The criticism of the law and of its 
administration and the fault finding 
against judges is founded not upon the 
failure to properly administer the law, but 
upon the failure to administer it accord- 
ing to the wishes of the critics.” 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, in discussing the 


new currency law, said that its success 
would) depend to a large extent upon 


and 
Banks were 


management of 
left with 


control 
Reserve 


whether the 
the Federal 


the officers of those banks or exercised by 
the Federal Reserve Board. P 

A. S. Beymer, cashier of the Keystone 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, was chosen to 
represent Pennsylvania as vice-president of 


the American Bankers Association, and 
Montgomery Evans, retiring president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 


Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, and 
W. H. Paynter, cashier of the West Branch 
National Bank, Williamsport, were named 
as new members of the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association. Prior 
to adjournment, the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, L. T. MeFadden, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Canton; vice-president, E. P. 
Passmore, vice-president and cashier Frank- 
lin National Bank, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
C. J. Nieman, cashier First National 
Bank, Leechburg; D. S. Kloss, cashier First 
National Bank, Tyrone, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


Bank supervising officers of the United 
States assembled in annual convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 6, Joseph H. 

















The American National Bank 


Capital. . a ° 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources .... . 


1. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
qd enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially iv- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

$200,000.00 
186,000.00 

2,302,000.00 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 
1. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
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CAPITAL 
$1,600,000.00 


G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


number of customers. 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 
Cleucland, O. 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 

E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000.00 

















Doyle, Bank Commissioner of Michigan, 
presiding. The convention was welcomed 
by George M. LaMonte, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance for the State of 
New Jersey. In his annual address, Presi- 
dent Doyle suggested that bank officers be 
paid an adequate salary and_ prohibited 
from engaging in outside business. 


& 
NEW ENGLAND 


—At the close of business June 25 the 
Bay State Trust Company, Boston, was ab- 
serbed by the Old Colony Trust Company, 
becoming a branch of the latter. 


—A contract has been given the Bankers 
Building Bureau of New York for a new 
building for the Broadway Bank and Trust 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 


—Plans have been made for a new bank 
building to be put up by the Middletown 
(Conn.) National Bank. The building will 
he 36x107 feet, 40 feet high, with marble 
and granite front, the remainder of the 
walls being of brick, with stone trim. 


-The Blackstone National Bank, Ux- 
bridge, Mass., and the Uxbridge Savings 
Bank are now installed in their new build- 
ing, which is most attractive in appearance 
and both in construction and fitting meets 
the demands of modern banking. 


Several hundred bankers from Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts as- 
embled in joint convention at the Hotel 
Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., June 27. 
\ddresses were delivered by John Ken- 
drick Bangs; Wm. E. Knox, Comptroller 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
\rthur B. Chapin, vice-president of the 
\merican Trust Co., Boston, and O. How- 
ard Wolfe, secretary of the Clearing-House 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The several State associations held 


their separate meetings for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness. The programme of entertainment was 
extensive and delightful. 


—The recent announcement of Raymond 
B, Cox’s election as vice-president of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of Bos- 
ton is particularly interesting to members 
of the American Institute of Banking, as 
Mr. Cox is known throughout the country 
distinctly as an Institute man. He was 
originally a member of Baltimore Chapter; 
has been a member of its board of gov- 





Raymonp Bb. Cox 


VICE-PRESIDENT WEBSTER AND ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the ““Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 44 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


JOHN S. ELLETT, Vice.President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


ernors; was president of the chapter; ana 
in 1911, at the Rochester convention, was 
elected president of the national organzi- 
tion. He first became prominent in the 
Institute through his ability as a debater. 
He represented Baltimore Chapter in va- 
rious debates with Eastern chapters, and 
at the Detroit convention in 1907 repre- 
sented the Eastern chapters in the debate 
against Chicago, and was the victor by 
the unanimous decision of the judges 

Mr. Cox began his banking experience 
with the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Baltimore, which later was merged with 
the First National. He occupied various 
positions in this institution, and in 1911 was 
elected auditor. Later he was called to 
New York as transit manager of the Fourth 
National Bank, and at the time of its re- 
cent consolidation with the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank was assistant cashier. 

Mr. Cox is known in the Institute as a 
student of banking and financial subjects, 
and is an acknowledged authority on transit 
matters. 


—Representatives of a number of Maine 
banks met at Portland June 12 and organ- 
ized the Maine National Bankers Associa- 
tion. Charles S. Hichborn of Augusta was 
eiected president; S. C. Parcher of Saco, 
first vice-president; S. A. Forsaith of 
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WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidcnt 
JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 


Brunswick, second vice-president, and E. S. 
Kennard of Rumford, secretary and treas- 
urer. The purposes of the organization are 
to promote the general welfare of the 
banks, to secure uniformity of action, and 
especially to consider the usages and laws 
which affect the banking interests of Maine. 


co) 
SOUTHERN STATES 


—Since beginning business something over 
a year ago, the Peoples Bank of Miami, 
Florida, has increased its capital from the 
original $50,000 to $150,000 at the present 
time. This bank is planning a five-story 
steel and concrete building. 


—J. C. MeDonald, publicity man of the 
City National Bank and of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has compiled a lot of inter- 
esting “Alphabetical Information About 
Sulphur Springs, Texas.” It certainly 
makes an interesting and forceful presenta- 
tion of the many attractions and advan- 
tages of that growing place and of the pro- 
ductiveness of the surrounding territory. 
Here is an evidence of the fact that the 
basis of the town’s prosperity is substantial: 

The Chamber of Commerce estimate of 











. s * e e 
Mississippi In St. Louis 
ll When you need the services or the advice of 
Va ey a complete trust company in St. Louis and 


the Southwest, address your inquiry to the 
| rust Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

Our Fivancial, Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe 

( ‘0 Deposit and Savings Departments are at your 

e service. 





Se Louis Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 














the crop of Hopkins county for 1913 is as —Mention was made in last month’s 
follows: MaGazineE of the new building which the 
National Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling, 
ee ae ee pea AES 3'500.000 "Ow has under construction. As will be 
Live stock and products -.-... 1,500,000 seen from the above illustration, it promises 
a eee Se 1 oeeoo9 tO. be a substantial and imposing structure. 
ace ‘ sibeaes tictaaalitt The building will be fireproof throughout, 
Total $12,800,000 the seven upper stories being devoted en- 
tirely to modernly equipped offices. The 
i first floor will house the bank proper, while 
Waa % x" oe the second floor will be connected to a mez- 
‘ : F zanine floor and will be equipped with of- 
fices and meeting rooms for the bank’s of- 

ficers and directors. 


—The West Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion closed its twenty-first annual conven- 
tion at Martinsburg with a banquet at the 
Hotel Berkley, and elected these officers: 

President, Harry W. Chadduck, cashier 
Grafton Banking and Trust Company; 
vice-president, R. E. Talbott, cashier Citi- 
zens National Bank of Philippi; secretary- 
treasurer, J. S. Hill, cashier National 
Bank of Charleston; vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association for West 
Virginia, J. S. Emmet, president Old Na- 
tional Bank of Martinsburg; member of 
the executive council of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Edward Nelley, of Par- 
kersburg; to serve on general nominating 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, R. Lee Boyd, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 


(wen (TGR LER 1 eR 


—The Commercial Trust Co. has been 
chartered at Atlanta, Ga., with $100,000 
capital. 


—The annual convention of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association concluded its 
session at the Isle of Palms on the evening 
of June 25: Just prior to adjurnment these 
officers were chosen: President, C. J. Shan- 
non, Jr., Camden; vice-president, J. W. 
Simpson, Spartanburg; secretary and 
NEW BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION treasurer, Lee G. Holleman, Anderson; at- 
FOR THE NATIONAL BANK OF WEST torney, B. Hart Moss, Orangeburg; execu- 
VIRGINIA, AT WHEELING tive council from the congressional dis- 
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tricts, First, W. King McDowell, Charles- 
ton; Second, W. E. Prothro, Williston; 
Third, W. T. Bailey, Greenwood; Fourth, 
I’. C. Rogers, Spartanburg; Fifth, J. P. 
Stevens, Kershaw; Sixth, H. W. Frazer, 
Georgetown; Seventh, R. F. Bryant, Or- 
angeburg. 


—It is announced that control of the 
Ccmmercial National Bank of New Or- 
leans has been acquired by the Commercial 
Germania Trust and Savings Bank, the two 
institutions to be operated separately. John 
Hi. Fulton, heretofore president of the 
Commercial National Bank, has been elect- 
ed president of the Commercial Germania 
Trust Co. 


—A merger of the Deposit Bank of Paris, 
Ky., with the Peoples Bank, under the 


title of the Deposit and Peoples Bank, has 
been effected with $150,000 capital and 
$80,000 surplus. 


—An illustration of the remodeled bank- 
ing rooms of the German Bank, Wheeling. 
West Virginia, presented in the Wheeling 
“Register,” shows that this institution now 
has .banking quarters of exceptional spa- 
ciousness and beauty. 


—As the place for holding the next 
annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Richmond is now the center 
of interest to the bankers of the country. 
The following condensed statement, pre- 
pared by W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Richmond, 
shows the condition of the bank’s of that 
city on June 30: 
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Assets. 

919.122.7988 44 

30 8,664,491 44 

5O 1,227,076 30 

7 7,804,034 17 

az 9,072,373 87 

87 694,516 62 
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36 1,95 31 

Se 1,638,481 00 

es pees errs essece ey be 4 
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‘est En ok. 

Savings ........ 37 12,179 56 1,788,491 43 

Richmond Bank 06 31,155 33 1,104,416 57 

Virginia Trust . 78 3,278, 64 

Richmond Trust 8s 42 5,136 12 1,609,387 40 

Old Dominion Trust e 38 14,390 05 3,373,351 02 
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Capital. and Reserved. C Total Bond Account. ts. 
First National 82,000,000 00 $1,209,691 24 $1,740,600 00 $13,173,107 40 $.999,400 00 = .......... $19,122,795 64 
Planters’ Nation: 300,000 00 = 1,515,614 19 300,000 6,150,877 27 98,000 00 $ 300,000 00 8,664,401 46 
Central Natio 350,000 00 23 44 643,052 86 1 1,227,076 30 
Nat. State and City. 1,000,000 00 807,655 14 5,1 03 7,304,034 17 
Merchants’ National 200,000 00 1,332,006 7,251,667 39 9,072,373 S87 
Broadway National. 200,000 00 26,330 39 259,686 23 694,516 62 
American Nativnal. 1,000,000 00 773,170 56 5,656,143 42 9,343,613 7s 
Manchester National 150,000 00 74 333, “ 639,812 58 
200.000 141,360 21 1,592,695 10 1,934 555 31 
-. 280,000 00 163,248 12 1,223,836 35 1,638,481 00 
- 219,750 00 541,434 63 1,234,342 44 1,985,527 OT 

mics’ and Mer- 

chants 124,302 67 42,085 71 987,288 38 
Church Hi 20,308 32 415,299 83 f 15 
Wei Bank 19,578 15 171,724 39 216,302 54 
Savinge 268,318 59 1,370,172 34 1,735,491 43 

ch om: 

Tr oe 477,400 00 62,653 14 563,363 43 1,104,416 57 
*Virginia -Trust. 1,000,000 00 270,568 44 1,588,537 20 3,278,605 64 
“aes pega 1,000,000 00 1,609,387 40 

Be 78,943 32 wocecccces eoscoccece eecccveese 
Old Dominion Trust 1,000,000 00 1,123,740 02... we eee iaaeait $3 Cocccccves cecccscese 3,373,351 02 
Weta 2.0006 $0,822,150 00 $5,574.603 79 $3,683,300 00 $49,286,282 61 $1,761,508 60 $1,520,000 00 $75,062,732 93 


and Trusts, $1,396.53; Virginia Trust, $413,500.00; total, $414,896.53. 














Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


— “Old Monroe Street” is the title of a 
handsomely-printed and_ illustrated book 
compiled by Edwin F. Mack and published 
by the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
giving some interesting historical notes on 
the Monroe street of early Chicago days. 
Perhaps one of the most striking illustra- 
tions in the book to those familiar with the 
appearance of the Chicago financial dis- 
trict of today is that of the frame houses 
which prior to the great fire of 1871 occu- 
pied the site on which now stands_ the 
splendid building of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. 


—Announcement is made by the National 
City Bank that Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland 
has been appointed publicity manager of 


the savings department of the bank. Miss 
Hoagland was formerly manager of the 


women’s department of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 


—At the close of business June 30 the 
combined deposits of the First National 


Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
were $178,472,233.90. 
--Such abuses have developed under 


“private banking” here that a movement 
was inaugurated a short time ago to regu- 
late the business by a municipal ordinance 
in the absence of satisfactory State legis- 


lation, 
& 
St. Louis 


-Harry F. Knight, a 
firm of A. G. 
tor of the 


member of the 
Edwards & Sons and a direc- 
Third National Bank, was re- 





Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Commercia!—Savings—Trust— Bonding 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS : 
W. S. McCornick, 
President 
oO. C. Beebe, 


Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 


Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 


Asst. Cashier 
Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and _ intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


25 Years Old 


Title Certificates Title Insurance 





cently elected president of the Bankers 


Trust Company of this city. 


—John W. Gibson, heretofore sales man- 
ager of the real estate department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of real estate officer 
of that company. 





JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
DW. MeWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


| Vice-President 


OSEPH P. GRACE 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 


OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 


WALTER E. <3 WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK 8S. RAMSAY 
EDWARD ©, BLU JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHAKRMANN 
GEORGE V. BROW HEI WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
REDERICK L. C RANE ORD JOHN MeNAMEER OSWALD W. UHL 
RGBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. MeWILLIAMS JOHN T. U wt ooD 
LIAN D. FAIRCHILD HENRY A. MEYER W. M. VAN ANDEN 


CHARLES A. O' DONOHUE 
CHARLES E, PERKINS 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. See’'y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

















ANKS contemplating 

improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete, 

including interior work, 

decorations and equipment 
Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped: bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
We co-operate with your local architect. 


106 East 19th Street - - New York 
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Sent on ire en ae © ? 
sade a Banker’s Note Case 
- By attaching the KOHLHAAS 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s 
note case, the life of the case 
is prolonged, the case is 
easily kept open, and may 
be closed and locked in a 
single operation. 
No straps and loops to inter- 
Kohlhaas Fileand fere with your work when 
Bankers Note Case ° 
operating. 
MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 
furnished in 3 sizes—1 inch, 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch. ALUMINUM INSERTS, con- 
taining Numbers, Alphabets or Names, printed 
as desired. 


The Kohlhaas Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


KOHLHAAS FILES 
31 West Lake STREET 
CHICAGO. 
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DIAMOND 


Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 

Reserve Agent ° 
oa Capital - 
Correspondent 
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NATIONAL 
Bank 


NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


- $600,000.00 
and Undivided} 602 911.28 





| | 
| Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
| tions, Firms and In- | 
dividuals cordially 

| invited. | 


WRITE 








—James Campbell, a director of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of this city, 
died recently, and his will is said to dis- 
pose of the largest sum of any will ever 
probated in the St. Louis courts. The 
value of the estate is estimated at from 
$35,000,000 to $60,000,000. Ultimately it 
will all go to St. Louis University for the 
endowment of a medical school and_ hos- 
pital. The Mercantile Trust Company is 
named as executor and trustee to carry on 
the provisions of the will. 


& 


—The Union National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, observed its thirtieth anniversary on 
June 10, 


—F. E. Weyerhaeuser, son of the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, has been elected 
vice-president of the Merchants National 
Bank of St. Paul. R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
another son, has been elected a director of 
the bank. 


—Information close to first-hand is fur- 
nished by the “Northwestern National 
Bank Review,” Minneapolis, regarding the 
crop prospects in the Northwest. It says: 


“The elements have been unusually kind 
this year, especially so in the distribution 
of moisture. Spring floods have been less 
serious in the great river valleys and the 
fields generally have received frequent and 
generous soakings. From ‘the — stock- 
raising portions of the Northwest come re- 
ports of assured pasturage and stock in 
good condition, and from the wheat fields 
comes the story of the largest crop in pros- 
pect this country has ever known. Corn 
is perhaps not so far along as in some 
years, due to the lateness of the spring and 
the not too liberal amount of hot weather. 
It is, however, in excellent condition and 
promises well. The campaign for diversi- 
fied farming and increase of stock raising 
in the one-crop districts continues to ad- 
vance and this year farm operations show 


a decided tendency toward that diversity 
of product which will render the wealth of 
cur fields more stable and preserve their 
fertility for our posterity. 


—The Peoples National Bank of Rock 
Island, Ill., chartered in 1874, rechartered 
in 1894, has just renewed its charter again, 
and celebrated its fortieth anniversary by 
a general invitation to friends to come in 
and get better acquainted with the manage- 
ment. 











Safety First «ui» 


THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 


Qe THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 


Reduced Facsimile 


THE Peerless Check Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
places it in the amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 

Saves time, too, by writ- 
ing a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typewriter. 


THE $65.00 
Peerless is the 
writer for big 
checking busi- 
ness. The new 
#35.00 Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages " 
or the smaller output of checks. 


Write for full information or, better, a free trial 


Peerless Check Protecting Co. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THE FIRST TRUST 482 SAVINGS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Clay City 


& 
Beattyville Je. 
Boonesvilie 
Hazard oa 
Saints 


Woodbine Barbourville 


-By putting in a new and handsome 
front, rebuilding the rear wall, redecorating 
the interior, and making other important 
improvements, the Union Savings Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio, has brought its building up 
to modern requirements. 


—The above map is reproduced from the 
front page of a very attractive, and—on 
account of the map—serviceable statement, 
folder of the First National Bank and 
First Trust and Savings Company of 
Cleveland,» Ohio, showing conditions of 
these respective banks June 30th. The 
second page of this folder contains the 
statement and officers of the First National 
Bank; the third, the directors of the First 


MAP SHOWING THE DISTRICT 


TO BE SERVED BY 


REGIONAL BANK No. 4 


LOCATED IN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


National Bank and First ‘lrust and Sav- 
ings Company; page four, the statement 
and officers of the kirst Trust and Savings 
Company. 

The original map is printed in colors, 
and is seven by nine inches. 


—Closing the annual convention at Aber- 
deen June 25, the South Dakota Bankers 
Association elected as president. S._ T.- 
Kiddoo, cashier Sioux Falls National 
Bank; vice-president, N. E. Franklin, 
president First National Bank, Deadwood; 
secretary, J. E. Platt, president Security 
Bank, Platt. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
Deadwood. 
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Retains Its Beauty 


TUCCOS which become mottled, stained 
and discolored by iron and foreign matter 
contained in the sand, spoil the effect of 


Sand, which is necessary in most stuccos, con- 
tains iron and other foreign substances which 
Sand stuccos also lack the elas- 
ticity necessary to resist cracking when the  pisitenceor wc. Madsen Lony Beach, 
frame construction beneath them dries out and £.4. Covered with J-M Asbestos Stucco. 


J-M ASBESTOS STUCCO 


requires no sand because composed of Portland Cement and asbestos rock and fiber 
The many tough strands of asbestos distributed through it makes 
this stucco more jivrous than granular, more like a fabric, than a plaster. It 
adapts itself to shrinkage of woodwork beneath and remains a beautiful uniform 
J-M Asbestos Stucco is cheaper to apply, owing to its light weight, 
and offers the greatest outside fire protection a frame structure can have. 
form it is furnished in white and in various shades of gray, buff and brown. 
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—Discussing the Federal Reserve Act at 


the recent convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association, E. D. Hulbert, vice- 
president of the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, Chicago, said: 

“There is no other country in the world 
where bank credit is so freely extended or 
is accessible to so many people, big and 
little, as it is in this. No man in business, 
no matter how small, is rerused bank 
credit provided he can show that he in- 
tends to make legitimate use of it and can 
show that he has a reasonable margin in 
his assets. This is a question, however, 
which must be decided by the banker him- 
self, and I can conceive of no possible ap- 
peal from a banker's decision on a ques- 
tion of credit, except to another banker. 
No doubt there have been unfortunate 
cases where men have been refused credit 
who were entitled to it, just as there have 
been unfortunate cases where men_ have 
been granted credit who were not entitled 
to it. We are all mortal. But if we could 
look into such cases we would find as a rule 
that the man who was refused credit when 
he should have had it did not know how to 
present his case properly. 

“In the discussion of the bill before the 
committee of both the House and Senate 
the idea constantly cropped out that it was 
expected that this currency act would 
forcibly lower interest rates in this country. 


The idea seemed to be that the Federal 
reserve banks under pressure, if necessary, 
from the Federal reserve board would 
make the official discount rate below the 
current bank rates, on the theory that this 
would have a tendency to depress the bank 
rates. It was a common expression among 
both senators and congressmen that 
through the open market operation pro- 
vided for in the bill the official discount 
rate could be enforced. That is, if the 
banks attempted to maintain a higher rate 
it was thought that the Federal reserve 
banks could deal directly with the borrow- 
ers and thus force rates down to the official 
level. 

“This touches what is probably the most 
dangerous feature of the law. I do not 
believe a more dangerous thing could be 
done than to attempt to forcibly depress 
interest rates, or to forcibly control the 
granting or withholding of credit. It is a 
very dangerous thing, anyway, to have a 
machine for the unlimited manufacture of 
currency and credit. We are told that 
banks should use the discount privileges of 
the Federal reserve system freely, but that 
they must avoid inflation. This is a good deal 
like advising people to drink whiskey freely 
but to avoid getting drunk. 

“The banks of Germany and France re- 
discount more freely with the Government 
institutions than the English banks do, but 
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in France and Germany, as well as in Eng- 
land, the official minimum rate is always 
higher than the prevailing discount rate 
among the banks, so that there can be little 
oi no profit to the banks in rediscounting. 
What little rediscounting they do is of 
paper having but a few days to run. It is 
universally recognized in every country that 
has a central bank as being indispensable 
that the official rate must always be higher 
than the current bank rate. 

“If it were possible for banks to borrow 
money of the Federal reserve banks and 
reloan it at a profit, there is no way under 
Heaven of preventing them from doing it. 

“There would at once be an endless chain 
of credit established which would lead to 
inevitable disaster. There is only one way 
possible to prevent inflation under this sys~ 
tem, and that is to make it unprofitable. 
The discount rates of the reserve banks 
must be kept high enough to discourage re- 
discounting. If the Federal reserve bank 
ever has any proper occasion to exercise 
its veto power over the rates fixed by the 
Federal reserve banks it will be to make 
the rates higher, not to force them to a 
lower level. I can see no reason why in 
normal times member banks should redis- 
‘count at all with the Federal reserve banks, 
and I can see no reason why for some years 
to come there should be much issue of the 
new Federal reserve notes. You cannot 
take ninety-day commercial paper and con- 
vert it into circulating notes payable on 
demand without producing inflation. That 
in itself is inflation. I am not arguing 
that all inflation is dangerous, or even un- 
desirable, but I am arguing that to grant 
free discount privileges at lower than the 
prevailing rates in a time of universal pros- 
perity and optimism, or even under normal 
conditions, would be very dangerous indeed. 
It is no answer to say that the Federal 
reserve notes will be as good as gold. That 
is admitted. The danger lies not in the 
inflation of currency; we need not worry 
about inflation of currency so long as it is 
kept good, but what we do need to worry 
about is inflation of credit made possible 
by the issue of this currency. 
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“The evil effects of inflation of credit 
have nothing to do with the condition of our 
currency. Every banker here knows that 
more people fail by getting too much credit 
than from any other cause. There is no 
demand anywhere from legitimate business 
interests for any more credit than they 
have been getting in normal times. All 
that they have demanded is that the credif 
which they get in normal times shall not be 
withheld or disastrously curtailed every 
time we have a financial crisis. There are 
periods of so-called “boom” times when 
contraction of credit is just as necessary 
as expansion is necessary at a time of 
crisis. 

“The important thing is not that member 
banks shall use their rediscount privileges, 
but that the paper they take in the ordinary 
course of business shall be eligible for re- 
discount. The knowledge of this will be 
about all that is necessary to make re- 
discount unnecessary.” 


& 


PACIFIC STATES 


-—An increase to $300,000 has been made 
in the capital of the Title and Trust Com- 


pany, Portland, Ore. J. C. Ainsworth, 
president of the United States National 
Bank, Portland, and Franklin T. Griffith 


are new directors. 


—Under the terms of the consolidation of 
the Traders National Bank with the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, the officers of the latter 
will be: Chairman of the board, J. P. M. 
Richards, president Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company; president, Aaron Kuhn, 
chairman board of directors Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank; vice-president and secretary, 
R. Lewis Rutter, vice-president and general 
manager Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. The board of directors will be made 
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of Practical Banking 


By Claudius B. Patten, formerly Cashier of the State 
National Bank of Boston 








To explain the scope and thoroughness of this great work, it is 
only necessary to reproduce the titles of the thirty chapters of the book, 
which are as follows: The Bank Clerk and His Profession; Paying- 
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work of the bank and some very valuable suggestions as well along the 
line of the banker in his relations to the business community and the 
public gencrally. The book is not merely a practical text-book of bank- 
ing. It is also interesting and inspiring. 
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up of the existing board of the two insti- 
tutions and will number thirty members. 

The capital of the Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company will be $1,200,000, and de- 
posits about $15,000,000. 


—For the Marine Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, Long Beach, Cal., a_ three- 
story bank and office building is being built. 


—In its “Financial Letter” of June 25 
the American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco has this to say of California products: 


“Barley is now being harvested in Cal- 
ifornia, and the yield is expected to be 
more than 1,000,000 tons—double the yield 
of last year—and worth from $16,000,000 
to $18,000,000 to the grower. Other grains 
of lesser importance are turning out well, 
and the hay crop is of record-breaking 
size. Stimulus is certain to be given to 
dairying and to the production of stock, 
with profit to farmers and benefit to con- 
sumers of food. The fruit harvest, so far 
as it has developed, is meeting earlier 
expectations, and shipments will be large. 
Fresh deciduous fruits to the total of 
1026% carloads already have gone from 
the Sacramento Valley across the Sierras 
to Eastern markets, as compared with 477 
carloads at the same date last year. In the 
Southern districts the navel-orange shipping 
season is drawing near to its close, and 
packing houses are working on Valencias, 
which are of good quality and bringing fair 
prices. Total shipments of citrus fruits 
from Nov. 1 to June 15 were 38,503 cars, 
as compared with 15,100 cars for the same 
period a year ago. 

“Reports from the oil fields indicate that 
California will attain a total production of 
more than one hundred million barrels this 
year. According to the state mineralogist, 
the mineral production of the state for 1914 
will reach a total value of $100,000,000, of 
which petroleum will furnish about $50,- 
000,000 and gold $20,000,000.” 


—Capital of the Pasadena (Cal.) Trust 
and Savings Bank has been raised from 
$100,000 to $200,000, eighty per cent. of 
the increase being provided for by a stock 
dividend. 


—J. O. Downing and L. Cleveland, of 
I.os Angeles, are reported interested in a 
new bank at Blythe, Cal. 


-—The Federal Bank of. Los Angeles has 
heen consolidated with the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank under the name of the latter, 
the Federal Bank to be used as a branch. 
W. D. Woolwine, president of the Federal 
Bank, E. A. Taylor and A. E. Huntington 
will serve on the directorate of the larger 
Hibernian Savings Bank. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Hibernian Bank is $250,000. 
The deposits of the bank are about $2,250,- 
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000, while the deposits of the Federal Bank 
are almost $600,000. 


—Some striking facts regarding the 
really phenomenal growth of the Pacific 
Northwest are published in the Seattle 
National Bank’s “Trade and Crop Bulletin” 
for June. Here are a few extracts: 


“The Pacific Northwest has, in the last 
generation, seen its timber grow in value 
from nothing to enormous totals, its farm 
products, fish, fruit and grain yields, like- 
wise, and its population tenfold. 


Value of Montana's crops in 1899 was$10,692,000 
Value of Montana's crops in 1909 was 29,700,000 
Value of Idaho's crops in 1899 was.. 9,267,000 
Value of Idaho's crops in 1909 was.. 34,357,000 
Value of Oregon's crops in 189% was 21,806,000 
Value of Oregon's crops in 1909 was 49,040,000 
The value of farm property in the 

State of Washington in 1880 was $20,770,000 
The value of farm property in the 

State of Washington in 1916 is.. 
Lumber production of the State 

of Washington in 1900 was. .1,428,205,000 ft. 
Lumber production of the State 

of Washington in 1912 was. .4,099,775,000 ft. 


€37,543,000 


—On July 1 the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, reported 
$19,913,715.10 deposits. The bank’s capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus $900,000, and un- 
divided profits, $313,638.72. 
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CANADIAN NOTES 


—For the half-year ended May 30 the 
Northern Crown Bank (head office, Winni- 
peg) reports net profits $107,905.31, added 
to $92,276.20 at the credit of profit and 
loss November 29, 1913—a total of $200,- 
181.51. 

The net earnings represent the remainder 
after deducting expenses of management, 
and making necessary provision for interest 
due depositors and for bad and doubtful 
debts. A dividend of six per cent. was 
declared, payable June 1, calling for $84.- 
874.62, leaving $115,306.89 to be carried for- 
ward to the credit of next account. 


—Speaking recently of the Canadian 
banking situation to a correspondent of 
the New York “Journal of Commerce, 
General Manager E. C. Pratt of Molsons 
Bank, said that the bank statement on the 
whole shows a thoroughly healthful state 
of affairs. The business outlook, based 
upon excellent crop prospects, was also 
declared to be good. 
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